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ALONE. 


SY EK. NESBIT. 








The skies are gray, the year is old, 
The wind is moaning through the town; 
It comes from the far wood and wold, 
By pastures desolate and brown. 
The last leaves flutter from the bough, 
Pale lamps shine dully through the mist, 
W hat of the summer woodlands now 
Where we two kissed? 


The rain is dripping from the sky, 

It splashes in the muddy street; 
Beside my burnt-out fire sit I 

And hear the sound of hurrying feet. 
They come, they go, they never stay; 

My house is left me desolate; 
No footstep ever, any day, 

Stops at ny gate! 
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CHAPTER I, 


\WO well-dressed young men were the 
| only passengers who alighted at Bartle- 
bury Junction from the last London 
train on Christmas Eve of 188. They 
both crossed the platforin and entered the 
same first class compartment of one of tne 
branch-line trains which had been awaiting 
the arrival of the express. Without look- 
ing at one another, they quickly settled 
down to resume their interrupted slumber, 
cboosing opposite corners. The one at the 
farther end was a pleasant-looking, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed young fellow of rather 
boyish manners and appearance. The 
other, who selected the seat nearest to the 
platform, was some few years older, tall, 
dark, well proportioned, and strikingly 
handsome in spite of the gloomy and care- 
worn expression of his faultlessly regular 
features, 

“Where for, gentlemen ?’”’ inquired the 
guard, abruptly appearing at the carriage- 
door with a lantern. 

‘Stretton,’”’ answered both 
ously. 

“Quite right !’’ said the guard, slamming 
tne door and moving off 


simultane- 
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“By Jove, Helsford, is that you?’ ex- 


claimed the younger traveler. 


“Carlyon !’’ ejaculated the other, with a 
start, 


“I wondered who on earth besides my- 


self could be going to such an out-of-the- | 


way place as Stretton,”’ said Carlyon, sbift- 


10g bis position so as to face his friend— | 


“on a Christmas Eve too! 
made me look at you.’’ 

“I did not recognize you,” returned 
Helsford rather shortly. 

“Who would have thought of meeting | 
you here?” ejaculated Carlyon. 


That was what 


Helsford, lighting a cigar. 
“I've come down to spend Christmas 


with an old schoolfellow and Oxford chum | 


—& parson named Manning,’ explained 
Carlyon, 

“Is he the Vicar of Stretton ?”’ inquired 
Helsford, 

“No such luck, pooroldchap! Manning 
has a wife and children, and only about 
4300 a year. He has a chapel-of-ease, | 
think it is called, at Bilstone, about a mile 
Or two beyond Stretton. 1 believe the 
Vicar of Stretton is patron.”’ 

Helsford nodded carelessly and flicked 
‘be ash off his cigar with his little finger. 

“Manning is a capital fellow, and bis 


wife is charming. I used to be rather 
gone’ on her before she married, and per 
Daps that is the reason 1 bave never beer 


——_— 








down here before,” said Carlyon, Guibies, | 


‘‘However, it seemed absurd to go on re- | 
fusing year after year, so I determined to | 
come this Christmas.” 

“TI dare say the shock of the meeting | 
won't be as bad as you imagine,” observed | 
Helsford, smiling quietly. 

“I did not know this was your part of | 
the world,” resumed Uarlyon rather hast- 
ily. 

“Didn’t you? Well, it is not; but I have 
a relative living near Stretton,”’ answered 
Helsford. 

Carlyon, fancying that his companion’s 
manner was rather reticent, asked no fur- 
ther questions. While busying himself in 
selecting and lighting a cigar, he reflected 
that he knew Helsford only from meeting 
him at the Blenheim Club, of which they | 
were both members. He believed that 
Helsford, like himself, had been called to 
the Bar, though he had never practiced. 
Carlyon imagined that be was a man of 
means, having heard that he ‘“‘plunged”’ 
rather heavily upon the turf; but he really 
knew nothing of Helsford’s affairs and | 
circumstances, and he did not feel the least | 
curiosity on the subject. 

Helsford seemed suddenly to awake to 
the fact that his answer to Carlyon’s ques- 
tion had been rather abrupt, tor he looked 
up and said, with an air of great frank- | 
ness— 

“No, I wasn’t reared in these parts. 1’m 
a North-countryman. Westmoreland is 
my native county; but I have an old uncle, 
an invalid, who has lived for many years 
at Stretton.”’ 

“And you are going to look him up?” 
inquired Carlyon. 

“Yes. I don’t know, 1’m sure, what 
kind of reception I shall get,’’ said Hels 
ford. “I baven’t seen him for years. I’m 
told heshuts himself up altogether now.”’ 

“Shuts himself up!’’ repeated Carlyon. 

‘¢Y ea; he is an eccentric old curmudgeon, 
as rich as a Jew. Besides, the poor old 
boy is horribly afflicted.” 

“In what way?” 

“With a disease called lupus.’’ 

“Lupus?” 

“Yes; it is a horrible skin-disease which 
attacks the face. He bas to wear a silk 
ma‘ k.”’ 

“Poor old fellow!’ exclaimed Carlyon 
sympathetically. 

‘You, it’s very sed, isn’t it?’’ said Hels- 
ford indifferently. ‘‘All the same, he bas 
been an unnatural sort of uncle to me #0 


far. I’m going down to see him out of 
sheer desperation. That in I’m deeply in 
debt. 


“J’m sorry to hear that,” said Carlyon. 

“It’s nothing new, unfortunately,’’ re- 
turned Helsford, shrugging nis shoulders; 
‘(but matters have come to a crisis. I’ve 
had confoundedly bad luck lately, one way 
| and another. I must find three thousand 
pounds before the end of the month some- 


| how, or I shall be stone broke.”’ 
“Or you either, for that matter?” said | 


“Tbree thousand !’’ exclaimed Carlyon, 


| raising his eyebrows. 


“1 owe that much to Templeton and 
Wretord alone, and I have ordinary debts 
besides, which can wailt,’”’ said Helsford, 
apparently amused, in spite of hia ill- 
humor, at bis com panion’s horror stricken 


ex pression. 

“Are you your uncle’s beir ?”’ inquired 
Carlyon. 

‘No—worse luck; he favors another 


branch of the family. That’s all the great- 
er reason why he should help me now. 
There is one thing—he won’t bave another 
chance; for if he doesn’t help me! shall 
have to leave the country,’ added Helisford, 
with a frown, as he let down the window 
and threw away the stump of bis cigar 

right side of 


“7 hope you will get toe 


him,” said Vari you 
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‘So dol; but I’m afraia he won't listen 
tome, He takes no notice of letters,” 

Helsford moved into his corner as he 
| spoke, and, folding his arms across bis 
chest, relapsed into gloomy abstraction. 
Carlyon felt rather disturbed by these 
confidences; he had an unsophisticated 
horror of debt and gambling, and was in- 
clined to be shocked at Helsford’s unbiush- 
ing revelation of his difficulties, His com- 
panion’s calm fortitude in his desperate 
circumstances and his good nature how- 
ever prompted genuine sympathy; but, 
not knowing exactly what to say or to 
suggest, Carlyon did not break in upon 
Helsford’s meditations, and no further 
conversation took place until the train 
slackened speed upon approaching Stretton 
Station. 

‘Shall I see anything of you down here?” 
Jarlyon inquired, while gathering bis 


| wraps together. 


“No, I think not,’’ answered Helsford, 
who was similarly occupied. ‘In any case 
1 don’t suppose the old man will want me 
to stay. I shall certainly return to town 
to-morrow.” 

‘““W hat—on Christmas Day ?” 

“I’m not sentimental about Christmas 
Day,’’ said Holsford, with a laugh. 

“Well, pernaps | may walk over and see 
if you aro at your uncile’s?”’ asked Carl- 
yon, 

“All right,” returned Helstord careleus- 
ly. “I’m afraid it will bea waste of time; 
but if I am still there it will be confounded. 
ly dull, and I shall be glad to see you.” 


“By-the-way, what is your uncle’s 
name ?” inquired Carlyon. 
“Same as mine—Helsford. Any one 


will tell you where he resides.”’ 

Helsford alighted on the platform while 
speaking, followed by Carlyon. The latter 
was immediately pounced upon and al- 
most overwhelmed with boisterous greet 
ings by bis friend Manning, a rudd y-faced 
jovial.looking young parson. 

“My friend, Mr. Heisford,’’ said Carlyon 
presently, almost breathless from band- 
shakings and vigorous siaps upon the 
back. ‘Mr. Manning—Mr. Helsford.”’ 

“Helsford! Any relation of our neigh- 
bor here?” inquired Manning, while grip- 
ping the hand of his new acquaintance. 

“Nephew,” explained Oarlyon, as they 
moved along the platform; ‘he is going to 
stay with his uncle.’’ 

“Indeed!’’ exclaimed Mr. Manning, look- 
ing slightly surprised; and then he said, 
‘‘} am sorry, Mr. Helsford, that I can’t of- 
fer to drive you; but the fact is my pony- 
chaise is a tight fit even for two,” 

“Don’t think of it. My uncle's house is 
close by,’’ was the rejoinder; and Helsford 
crossed the rails to the opposite side of the 
station. 

“Your friend seems a very nice fellow,” 
said the parson to Carlyon, as they drove 
to the Vicarage. ‘Fancy his being a nep- 
hew of old Helsford’s!’’ 

“I hear the poor old gentieman is ter- 
ribly afflicted, and keeps his facecovered,”’ 
remarked Carlyon. 

‘*Yos; he has done #0 for many years 
now, and I am told there is no cure for the 
disease,’’ replied the parson. ‘The poor 
fellow lives entirely alone, and never goes 
out except in the early morning or after 
dark. He refuses to see anybody, and, tn 
fact, leads the life of a herinit.’’ 

‘] suppose his affiiction makes 
sensitive,’ remarked Carlyon. 

‘‘No doubt; but he was always eccentric 
and unsociable. He is very penurious in 
his habits; in fact, people say that he is 
mad. Thatisan exaggeration, 
and of course he has every excuse for be 
iIDg 
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tion he will get will be realized,’’ said 
Carlyon. 

“Oh, | suppose if the old man invited 
bim he will be oivilly treated !’”’ said the 
parson. 

“He didn’t’ ask him; Helaford has gone 
of his own acoord.”’ 

“Then it is lucky that the ‘Crown’ isa 
comfortable inn,’”’ remarked the parson 
sagacioualy. 

“Poor Helsford!” exciaimed Oarlyon, 
thinking of the hopelessness of his friend's 
mission. “I am afraid he will spend a 
dismal Christmas Day.” 

“Why shouldn't he come over to us ?"’ 
said the parson hospitably. ‘It is too late 
to-night to fetoh him, but we can walk 
over after church to-morrow.” 

“You are very kind, Manning. Are you 
sure your wife wouldn't be displeased 7’’ 

“Pooh, my dear fellow! The more the 
merrier! There is a turkey big enough 
fora dozen. As to Harriet—well, here she 
is at the door to greet you, and, if you 
think itworth while, you can put the 
question to her,’’ 

7 * oJ + * am 

Christmas morning found Oarlyon de- 
corously seated in the Vicarage pew, in 
the cheerless barniike structure dignified 
by the title of Bilstone Church. Beside 
him was his friend’s wife, a plump rosy- 
cheeked matronly little lady, whose devo- 
tions were sadly disturbed by the unruly 
behavior of her first-born. 

Carlyon had already come to the conclu- 
sion that Mra. Manning had deteriorated 
in appearance very much since the time 
when he used to admire her, He was 
now chiefly iinpressed with ber excellent 
qualities as hostess and housekeeper, and 
had decided without a pang of envy that 
she wasa very good helpmate for Man- 
ning. 

As for bis old friend and schoolfellow, 
Carlyon almost failed to recognize him in 
the sedate young Vicar, with his starched 
surplice and banda, The Reverend Peter 
Manning had a dignified and measured 
enunciation, and looked almost episcopal 
in bis grave solemnity. He belonged to 
the easy-going order of divines, was fond 
of a joke, and enjoyed his pipe and a 
good dinner. His zeal was not of a burn- 
ing nature, and the proximity of a din 
senting place of worsbip did not disturb 
his peace of mind; but he discharged oef- 
ficiently and conscientiously the monoton- 
ous duties of a country parson; his ser- 
mons were an excellent soporific, and his 
achools maintained their numbers, 

After the service, Carlyon reminded his 
friend of his promise to walk over to 
Stretton to look up Helsford, and, having 
made a hasty luncheon, they started off 


| on that errand. 


“I think the ‘Crown’ inn the most likely 
place to find him at,” said the parson. 

“It Helaford had to go there last night, 
I am afraid he will have returned to town 
by the first train this morning,’’ said 
OCarlyon, 

“That would be at eight o’clook,’’ said 
the parson, producing a small black pipe 
and lighting it, after prudently glancing 
up and down the road, 

“Helsford would never get up early 
enough to catch an eight o’clock train,” 
remarked Carlyon. ‘‘When is the next?”’ 

“There is not another till two o’clock. 
The trains run to-day the same aa on Sun- 
days.”’ 

“Then we are pretty sure to come across 
him somewhere in the town, for it is only 


half-past twelve,’’ said Oarlyon, glancing 
at his watch. 

They waike riskliy along the bard 
ountry roa ! stre and allied @ 
the ‘“Orow earne st Helis 
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“That looks promising,” said the par- 
son, as they went forward. “Evidently 
the old man did not send his nephew 
away.” 

“I hope, for Heleford’s sake, that it is « 
good omen,” observed Carlyon. “W bere 
does the uncle live?’ 

“Only a quarter of a mile away, towards 
the station,” answered the parson. 

Afier proceeding this short distance, 


} 
they came upon « small bouse by the) 


roadside, almost hidden from view by « 


high irregular paling and a row of tall | 


Lt 

; “This ie it,’ said the parson; ‘it is called 
Clive Lodge. The old man put up those 
palings himeelf, When the trees are in 
leaf even the roof of the house is obecured 
from the road."’ 

They stopped at the weather-worn gate, 
and Carlyon rang s peal at the rusty bell. 
The parson bid bis pipe, and looked rather 
ill at ease, 

“He ia in no burry to anewer,’’ be re- 
marked, after a pretty long pause. 

‘Shall | ring again?" sald Carlyon, lay- 
ing bis band upon the bell. 

“No, you needn't. What do you want?’ 
inquired a gruff voice. 

Carlyon and bis friend started, and then 


gate had been pushed back, disclosing 
through a grating what looked like a 
black patch. At a second glance Carlyon 
encountered a pair of eyes scrutinizing 
him, and realized that the object at the 
grating was a face concealed by a mask. 

“Are you Mr. Helaford?’’ he inquired. 

“Yea Whoare you? What ia it?” de- 
manded the other impatiently. 

“1 called to see your nephew. 1 believe 
he is staying—”’ 

“No, he isn't,” interrupted the vc ice, 
and the panel was slid back again sbarply. 

Carlyon and the parson stared at each 
other. On the other side of the gate they 
could hear retreating footsteps, and pres 
ently the door of the house was slammed: 

“Amiabie!’’ ejaculated Carlyon, raining 
his eyebrows, 

“It je bis usual atyle,’”’ said the parson, 
laughing. 

“A civil anawer to a civil question is the 
right of every free-born Briton!’ ex- 
claimed Carlyou hotly, as be rang the bell 
again. 

“What is the good of that?’ remon- 
sirated the parson. “He won't anawer. 
Kesides you ascertained what you wished 
to know.” 

“LT haven't,’ retorted Carlyon wrath- 
fully. “Il want to find out when Helaford 
left, and whether he bas gone back tw 
town."’ 

“We can ascertain that at the station,’’ 
said (he parson. “Itisof no use wasting 
our time bere.”’ 


Hlowever, the nest moment hurried | 


footsteps on the path inside were heard, 
and this time the gate was opened suffi- 
clently to reveal a tall gaunt gray-bearded 
man, whose features were concealed by a 
black bandage or mask with eye-holes 
He wore a dirty yellow-linen jacket 
which hung in loose folds from his broad 
shoulders, he had a tattered straw hat 
upon his bead and slippers on his feet, 
and altogether he looked #0 like a scare- 
orow that Carlyen felt a little disoou fited 
at being suddenly confronted by bim. 

“What is it now? Can't you take an 
anawer?'’ he exclaimed sharply, address. 
ing Carlyon. 

“How are you, Mr. Helsford?’’ inter 
rupted the parson, in bis most genial tone 

But the old man only vouchbsafed a 
surly nod in response to this salutation, 
without taking bis eyes off Carlyon. 

“I am sorry to trouble you,” said Car- 
lyon as civilly as possible, “1 traveled 
down from town last pigbt with your 
nephew, who is a friend of mine, and | 
arranged to call for him to day.”’ 

“Ttell you he is gone!’ returned the 
old man snappishly, as he prepared to 
move away. 

“Do you mind telling me when be left?’ 
interposed Carlyon quickly. 

“This morning. Did you say you were 
@ friend of his?’ inquired old Helsford 
more sharply still. 

“Yes.” 

“Then | suppose you know the object 
of bis visit?’ said Mr. Helsford. 

“Weill, he certainly ssid something 
about it,’ replied Carlyon reiuctantiy. 

“He told you, no doubt, that he boped 
to get money out of me to pay bis gamb- 
ling debts,’ seid the old man in a sneer- 
ing tone, 

“It wae a last resource. | am afraid he 


Mm very herd pressed,”’ said Carlyon. 


“So much the better, If by refi sing to 
aeniat bin have helped to send a scamy, 
t ecountry, | am giad of it ‘ls 
we bat you and the rest of bis gambling 
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acquaintances should know that amy ¢x- 
pectations he may have of receiving sany- 
thing from me are absolutely groundiess.” 
Olid Mr. Helstord did not give Carlyon | 
an opportunity of replying to thie amiable 
speech, but slammed the gate in his face 
as he finished speaking, sod disappeared. | 
“There! I toid you sof’ remarked the 


parson. 

“I'm not surprised that my friend did 
not seem very sanguise!"’ saki Oarlyon 
indignantly, a he turned away. 

“He must have been desperate to apply 
for assistance in such a quarter,” remarked 
the parson. 

“He waa, poor fellow. | wonder whether 
he was sincere in bis statement that be 


abould have to leave the country?” ob. , 


served Carlyon thoughtfully. 

“| suppose he must bave caught the 
eight o’clock train," said the parson. “We 
will imquire at the station, if you like. 
We may an well walk one way a8 an- 
other."’ 

Upon reaching the station, they found 
that Helaford had left by the early morn- 


jing train. The station-master remem- 


bered giving bim bw ticket fur London, 
and said that be had carried Heisford’s 


| portmanteau to the carriage. 
perceived that a small sliding panel in the | 


“That settios it,’ remarked the parson, 
as they walked homeward. ‘“! am afraid 
your friend is doomed to spend a melan- 
choly Christmas Day, a8 you predicted.” 





CHAPTER IIL. 

yAKLYON stayed for three duys with 
( the Manniugs, and then returued to 

town. 

On the day of bis departure he was 
waiting for his train at Stretton Station, 
and chatting with the parson, who had 
driven bim over, when the train from 
London drew up at the opposite platform, 
and ainong the passengers who alighted 
irom it was a woman who attracted Car- 
lyon’s attention by her attire. She was 
dressed in a sober-colored costume, with a 
iong cloak and a brown straw bonnet and 
« veil, denoting that she was a member of 
some nursing sisterhood. She was youvg 
and rather good-looking, with resolute 
features, very dark eyes, and thick straight 
brows, Her appearance was so striking 
that Carlyon watched ber with vague in- 
terest as she crossed the rails. She hap- 
pened to enoounter bis geze as she ap- 
proached the spot where he was standing, 
and this caused her to address him. 

“I want to go to Clive Lodge,’ she said 
in a peremptory tone, 

“Ll beg your pardon !’’ exclaimed Car- 
lyon, taken aback by her abruptness. 

‘Clive Lodge,”’ she repeated, turning 
impatiently from Carlyon to his cou- 
papion, ‘Is it far?’ 

“Do you mean Mr, Helstord’s house?’ 
said the parson. 

**Yes—an invalid gentleman,” promptiy 
answered the wowan, “Is it far from 
here ?"’ 

“No; itis quite close, You must turn 
to the left outside the station, and keep 
straight along. Any one will point out 
the house. | hope Mr. Heisford is not 
ili?’ added the parson curiously. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,’’ was the curt 
reply, as the woman moved off. 

“| should imagine old Helsford and 
that young person would get on well to 
gether,’’ remarked the parson, looking 
after her. 

“There will be no superfluous polite- 
nesa,’’ returned Carlyon, witha laugh. 

“lL suppose the old man bas sent for a 
nurse,”’ said the parson. “Poor old fel- 
low! Perbaps he finds his malady is get- 
ting beyond bis control.’’ 

“He is wise to get proper atiention,”’ 
observed Carlyon, moving forward at the 
approach of the train. 

The encounter with the woman at Stret- 
ton Station and ber inquiries recalied to 
Carlyon’s wind the troubles of his friend 
Heisiord, and after taking leave or the 
parson and starting on his way to the 
metropolis he began wondering whether 
his Inend bad carried out bis desperate 
intention of fleeing the country. He dined 
at the Kienhbeim Ciub that evening, and 
had the curivsity to ask the hall-porter 
whether Helsford had returned. The man 
replied in the negative, adding that he 
had been eapecting him daily, because he 
had said he was going to be absent only a 
couple of days. 

This confirmed Carlyon’s suspicion that 
Helsford bad left Eugiand; but he thought 
it strange that po sinister rumor was afloat 
in the Club as to bis disappearance. 
Templeton and Wretord, t¢ whom Heils- 
ford owed money lost at play, were both 
members of the Bienheim, and neither 
was the kind of man to submit quietly to 
such treatment When there bad beer 


scandais of the same kind before, the de- 


fmulter’s name bad been in every one’s 
mouth almost as soon as the event had 
bappened. Cariyon however good-natur- 
edly refrained from commenting upon 


Heisford’s absence to any one until! about , 


a fortnight later, when be chanced to get 
imto conversation with Captain Temple 


ton. Upon the Captain's incidentally | 
| pow supposed to be abroad, who meta 


mentioning Heisford’s name, Carlyon 
could not resist asking for news of him. 
**] dow’t know, I’m sure, what bas be 


come of bim,” replied Templeton, look- 
ing strangely at Carlyon; “be has not been » 
' four times, at intervals, in the course of 


seen for three weeks.” 


“I traveled down to Norfolk with him | 


on Christmas Eve,” said Cariyon, with as- 
sumed carelessness. 

“To Norfoik! Did be mention where be 
was going?” asked Captain Templeton 
significantly. 


“He was going to look up an old uncle,” | 


replied Carlyon, struck by Templetou’s 
manner. 

“Weill, look here,’”’ said Tempicton, iow- 
ering nis voice, and drawing a letier from 
his pocket. “I have received this.’’ 

Carlyon took the letter, and, to bis as- 
tonishment, read as follows— 

“Clive Lodge, Stretton, Dec, 28, 155-. 

“Sir—My nepbew, Stephen Helstord, ap- 
plied to me the other day for the means of 
paying the gambling debt be owes you, 
and | refused. I still consider the transac- 
tion disgraceful and highly discreditabie 
to all parties concerned; bul, remember 
ing that such liabilities are miscailed debts 
of honor, and that to make default is to 
incur social disgrace, 1 am reminded of the 
circumstance that, uphappily, ny nephew 
bears an honored name, which is aleao my 


own. Tosaveit from disgrace | have in- , 


structed my brokers, Messrs. Kemp aud 
Stanley, to send youa cheque for £1250 
Be good enough to enclose to me apy me- 
morandum of my nephew’s you may buid 
for the debt, ard please distinctiy under- 
stand that | will never advance or pay an- 
other farthing for him. Yours, ete. 
“Henky HELTFORD.”’ 

* Queer start—eb?’ ejaculated Captain 
Templeton, as Carlyou Silentiy banded 
back the letter to him. 

“Have you bad the muney 7’ Carlyon 
asked. 

“Yes; and | sent the old boy Heisiord's 
1. O. U.,” anewered Templeton. “W reford 
received a similar letter. 1 wish I Lada 
hundred such uncles!”’ 

“Leuppore Helsford knows,”’ said Cari- 
yon involuntarily. 

“Well, that is just the question,’’ re- 
turned Templeton. “Of course I’ve never 
said a word ls anybody; but, I say, rather 
odd, isn’t 1, that Helsford doesn’t turn 
up?’ 

Carlyon perceived the drift of the Cap- 
tain’s iugenuous remark, and was vexed 
with bimself for having imprudentiy 
hinted at his Own suspicion. He resolved 
lo take slepe to acquaint Heisiord, if it 
were not Loo late, with bis uncie’s iiveral- 
ity; and meanwhile, lo put Templeton cit 
the scent, he said, with an air of couvic- 
tion — 

‘Of course Helsford knows, otherwise 
be would have written to you abuui his 
acoeplance,”’ 

“Well, l suppose he would,’ said ‘Tem- 
piston doubtlully. 

“Why, naturally! If he hadn’t known 
his uncle Was going (to pay be would bave 
written tO MaKe @xXCUSSa, OF to ask for 
time,”’ 

Captain Templeton looked = rather 
ashamed of himself, end was evidentiy 
abashed by Carlyon’saititude, He tore up 
the letter and threw it into the fire. 

“Weil, as I have said before, Cariyon, | 
bave not mentioned the matter to any one 
put you, nor shail | dose.” 

With this he sauntered out of the room, 
and Carlyon began to consider bow he 
could serve Helsford. He had no desire 
to mix bimeseif up in his affairs, and, but 
for their accidental conversatior in the 
train on Christmas Eve, be would never 
have dreamed of troubling about bim; but, 
knowing what he did, he felt that he ought 
not to allow Helsford to exile himself un- 
dera misapprehension. Probably, if Heis- 
ford heard that his gaming debis were 
paid, he would immediately return w 
town, and at all events it was desirable 
that he should have the opportunity ot 
exercising his direction. 

linpelled by good-pature, Car! yon ascer- 
tained the ad:iress of Heisford's chambers, 
and drove there to endeavor to obtain some 
clue to his whereabouts; but Helaford’s 
landlady waa quite at a loss to account for 
ber tenant’s absence, and Carlyon was 
careful not to suggeat to her what be could 


no ionger doubt was tbe tr: After 
~nsideration, he decided Lis ‘ niy 
course open t Hit Was to Ssert a 


ousiy-worded ad vertis.went in ti 6 ‘agony 





column of the Times. If, as Carlyon sup- 
posed, Helsford was on the Continent, he 
would no doubt see the English news 
papers, and be therefore drew up and de- 
spatched the following advertisement, 
which could hardly fail to be intelligible 
to the person interested — 

“BRartlebury Juntion.—The gentleman, 


friend bere on Christmas Eve, is advived 
that be may safely return, as all is ar 
rapged.—C.” 

This advertisement appeared three or 


the next fortnight, without eliciting any 
newe of Stephen Helsford. Cariyon was 
not seriously troubled at this; be could do 
nothing more, and, having bis own aftairs 
to attend to, he did not suffer Helsford’s 


| disappearance to occupy his thoughts 


further. Carlyon was just getting ioto fair 
practice at the Bar, and his friends con- 
sidered that he had commenced a promis- 
ing career. His time was pretty fully 
occupied, for, being a good-looking plea- 
sant-mannered young fellow, with private 
means and considerable expectations, he 
was rather soughtafter by worthy matrons 
who had marriageabie daughters, and he 
went a good deal into society. 

In writing to the Mannings after bis re- 
turn to town he mentioned old Mr. Hels- 
ford’s eccentric generosity. Six weeks 
later—tor the Keverend Peter Manning 
was a dilatory correspondeut—he received 
a reply, in the course of which the parson, 
commenting upon his news, communicated 
what he described as an even more extra- 
ordinary piece of intelligence. Mr. Hels- 
ford had left Stretton, in charge of the 
nurse, for a change of air and scene, and 
was supposed to have gone to the South of 


| France. This event had caused a atir 


among the gossips of Stretton, as Mr. Hels- 
ford bad lived s0 mapy years in complete 
seclusion, but to Carlyou it seemed only a 
very naiural proceeding, and he failed to 
suare the parson’s amazement. 

By that lime it seemed evident that 
ligistord must either baveé seen bis adver- 
tisement and decided pot to return, or 
must be staying where English news- 
papers did not reach him. Carlyon there- 
fore resolved to warn Helsford’s landlady 
that she bad better seek for auother 
tenant, as he bad at their previous inter- 
view done his best to reassure the weeny 
jady’s mind regarding Helsford’s absence. 
He according!y called at Helsford'’s cham- 
Lers one morning on his way to Lincoin’s 
Inn, and made sume inquiries as to Hels- 
jord’s liabilities with regard to his habita- 
tion. He found that the furniture which 
belonged to Heisiord was worth consider- 
ably more than would be due to the land- 
lady for six months to come; and as the 
woman seemed fully alive to this fact, and 
was consequently under no anxiety about 
ber rent, Carlyon decided not to interfere, 
lest, after all, Helsford might yet return. 

Alt the landlady’s sug¢estion, Carlyon 
gathered togetber the letters which bad 
arrived during Helsford’s absence, and 
locked them upin adrawer. It was nota 
promising bundle, being mosily suggest- 
ive of dnns; Lut there were two letters, 
both marked “*!imediete,’”? which Carlyon 
felt half inclined to open. The address 
was written in a tremulous feminine band 
on deep bleck-ed ved envelopes, which bore 
a postinark indicating tbat they bad come 
from some remote town in the North of 
England. The mark of mourning and the 
giriish bandwriting suggested the idea 
tbat perhaps eching hearts were being kept 
in suspense by Heisford’s§ silence, It 
might be of importance to the writer to 
know that Heisiord was away from home; 
but it was, of course, impossible to convey 
this information without breaking the seal 
to get at the acdidress inside. This Carbyon 
was naturally disinclined to do, and while 
he was still hesitating, with the letters in 
bis band, the landlady entered tbe room 
and inquired if be would seea young lady. 

“W bat young lady?” asked Carlycn. 

“Siie’s in trouble, poor young thing,” 
said the landlady, whose eyelids were red 
from sympathetic tears; ‘‘she hes «ome al! 
the way from the North to see Mr. Hels- 
ford. She has just lost her mother.”’ 

‘Certainly | wili see ber,’’ said Cerlyon, 
inetinetively associating the visitor with 
the black edged envelopes that he held in 
his hand. 

The landlady disappeared, and presently 
ushered in a slight shrinking gir! attired 
in deep mourning. She was young and 
pretty, refined and Jady-like, wich large 
violet gray eves fringed with dark lashes, 
which at that moment were bedewed with 
tears. She looked pale and careworn, 4aDda 
evidentiy was exiremely ¢lstresséed. 

“Pray be seated,”’ said Carlyon, bandins 


I6F a CHair ‘i suppose tne and.aay ba 


told you that Mr. Helsiord is away ?”’ 











“You What am I to do?” exclaimed 
the girl, With a pathetic gesture. 

Carlyon felt strangely basbful and con 
fused, It was a trying ordeal fora suscep- 
tible bachelor to be suddenly called upon 
to advise and console a distressed young 
lady. Moreover, the frank and truatful 
giance of ber violet eyes disconcerted bim, 

“This gentioman is a friend of Mr. Hels 
ford’s,”’ said the landlady, adroitly coming 
to the rescue, 

“Mr. Helsford is woy cousin. I thought | 
that he would meet me at the station,’ said 
the young lady. 

“Ab, then these letters are probably 
yours!’ said Carlyov, hoiding up the 
black edged envelopes, 

“Yes; I wrote the first directly poor 
mamma died,” replied the girl, bursting 
into tears. 

“You will understand now why they re- 
mained yoanswered,”’ said Carlyon, laying 
them aside, and saying in his nervousness 
what came uppermost, 

“Yes; but whatam 1 todo? Poor mam- 
ma is dexd. My uncle took no notice of 
my letters, and, though Stephen did uot 
answer 6itber, | thought I should be sure 
to find him in London, and that he would 
conduct me to my uncle. I don’t under- | 
stand ny uncle’s silence!” exclaimed the 
girl almost bysterically. 

“Does your uncle live at Stretton, in | 


Norfoik?”’ tnqu'red Carlyon, recovering | 
his senses, 
“Yes, Do you know him?” cried the | 


wiri eagerly. 

“J can probably explain why he did vot 
answer your letter,’’ said Carlyon, ‘He 
bas gone on the Continent.” 

“Gone on the Contivent!” repeated the 
girl. 

“Yos, in charge ofa professional nurse,’’ 
added Carlyon. 

“And my cousin Stephen ?” 

“Heis away also, and [ cannot say tor 
certain when he will return.” 

“Can you give me my uncle's address 7” 

‘‘[T dare say I might getit by writing to 
some triends at Siretton.”’ 

“Stephen's then ?” 

“Pm afraid not.’”’ 

The young lady reflected # moment. | 
Her tears had disappeared and she seemed 
to be rising to the situation, 

“How soon yoould ou get me my uncie’s 
address?” she asked presently. 

“I could write tonight or telegraph at 
ounce, I could get it in the course of a post 
or two,”’ 

“And then there would be the further 
delay of wailing for an answer from 
abroad,” ssid the girl, dropping ber fuiced 
bands into Ler lap. 

“Allogether the inside of a week at 
most,” said Carlyon encouragingly. 

“Yes; but meanwhile whatam Ito do? 
| have no money, notfriends, Louk bere!’’ 
she added, wiih a little nervous laugh, as 
she cpened a purse and showed the scanty 
contents, ‘This is every farthing I bave | 
iu tue world !”? 

“Whai does that matter? In your cou- | 
sin’s atsence, |] would—I mean you would 
perbaps perinit me——”’ 

Carlyon checkéd himself abruptly, con 
fused by the vivid biush which appeared 
Upon the girl’s cheek. He anuattematized 
hiuselt as a clumsy idiot, though he had 
endeavored to convey bis ¢ffer of pecuni- 
ary aid wich all the delicacy he could coim- 
wand, 

“The young lady might perLaps stay 
vere,’ said the landlady, but rather doubt- 
lully, being evidently not favorably im- 
pressed by the contents of ter purse, 

“How far off is Stretton ?” inquired the 
Kirl, after further reflection. 

“About three hours’ journey,” answered 
Carlyon, ridiculously relieved to find that 
her wanner showed no resentment, 

“Then 1 will go down there,’’ said the 
Kirl, rising from ber seat with nervous 
energy. “It wili save time, If 1 cannot 
stay al iny uncle’s house, at all cvents 1 
can find a cheap lodging in the village.” 

“There is a train at one o’clock. Jt is 
ow just twelve,’’ said Carlyon, glancing 
at bis watch. 

“Would you mind directing me to the 
station 7” aid the girl, addressing Carlyon, 
With a smile which revealed two charu- 
ing dimples in her cheeks. 

“I will come with you,” he returned, 
eagerly seizing his hat. 

“Ob, not? 

‘Indeed, if you will allow me,” 

The gir! looked up at bim, [t was a 
Searching though modest ylance, 
Carlyon encountered frankiy, his @y6s tur 
4 Singlé6 instant meeting hers 

“Thank you very much,’ she said 
simply, 

WW 


Which 


| lyon reddening. 


THE SATURDAY 


CHAPTER IIL 

ARLYON and his fair companion did 
C not improve their acquaintances much 

during the drive to Liverpool Street 
Station. The young lady's aliention seomed 
divided between our own thoughts and 
the distractions of the streets, Carlyon, 
Ou bis part, was apparently content to re- 
main silent 80 long as he could indulge in 
furtive glances at the pretty face beside 
bim. Moreover, he was cone: cling in his 
mind the details of a pilot. 
proached their destination, be couceived 


down to Stretion. This was not an en- 
lirely selfish idea, though the prospect 
afforded him extreme satisfaction. Lie 
thought the girl looked too young and 
ivexperieuced wo travel about alone, especi- 
ally as her plans were extremely vague, 
It also occurred to him his friends the 
Mannings might be of assistance to her, 
and he did not doubt that he could readily 
enlist their sympathy on her behalf. 

He felt however delicacy about ac- 
quainting the young lady with his inten- 
tion, for he instinctively guessed that she 
would be startled, and perhaps cffended, 


As they ap-. 


EVENING POST. 


anything bappened to her suddenly—as 


she always feared, poor darling—! was to 
ZO straight to him.” 

“Do you know your cousin Stephen very 
well?” inquired Cariyon a littie anxiously. 

“Stephen? No; 1 haven’t seen him for 
many years,’ answered the girl, with a 
faint blush which irritated Carlyon. “The 
fact is my uncle forbade my motber to al- 
low him to see me,”’ 

Tho girl was evidently ombarrassed, and 
Carlyon felt vaguely uneasy. He there- 


_ fore changed the subject of conversation. 
the idea of accompanying the young lady | 


‘Up to the present,” he said, smiling, ‘1 


have no idea what your name is.” 


“Really !’’ she exclaimed. ‘Well, nor 


do | know yours. My name is Ethel 





best plan will be to leave your lugyage 


and this made him put off the task, and | 
rendered bim nervous and awkward, As | 


| they strolied about tbe platform at the 


station, it was the girl who talked; Uarlyon | 


had nothing to say for himself. It seemed 


almost a relief to get away from her for a | 


| moment while he took the tickets, 


“Single, third-clasa, please,’ she bad 


| said, placing her purse, with a pretty lit- 


tle peremptory gesture, in his hand. 
“Two, third single,’ was the request 


Carlyon made at the booking «fice, at the | 


same time looking round guiltily. 
He hid his own ticket when be gave her 
hers, The girl, suspecting 


girl’s astonishment, at the last moinent be 
took his seat with a resolute air opposite 


to her in the narrow third-class Com part. | 


ment, 

‘You are not coming?” she exclaimed 
indignantly. 

“] was going to Stretton-—-Il was indeed, 
I was only waiting for an opportunity to 


| see my triends the Vicar of Bilstone and 


iis wife who live down there,”’ said Car- 
“J thought I might as 
well go to-day.”’ 

There were other poople in the carriage, 
whose presence no doubt prevented Car- 
you from pleading his excuses as elo 
quently as he might otherwise have done; 
but the same circumsiances probably 
checked the angry rejoinder which sprang 
to the young girl’s lips, s0 that upon the 
whole Carlyon had nothing lo complain 
ot. Asit was, his companion contented 
heraelf with resolutely lookiug out of the 
window for several miles of the journey, 
ignoring him completely. 

However, this state of things could not 


| continue for three long hours, especially 


as one of the two looked so dejected and 
shamefaced. After a while the young 
iady relented sufficiently to ask, in the 
coldest tone, a few questions about the 
countiy through which they are traveling. 
Carlyon’s mauner was $v bumble that by 
degrees the gil regained confidence in 
him, and soon became perfectly frank and 


natural eguin, She spoke unreservedly of 


| herself and her past histury, aud, though 


the recital contained no rensational tnel- 
dents, it was 
sorbing interest. 

It appeared that ber totber, who was 
old Mr. Helsford’s beeu for 
many jy ars widtGw, & 
miserable persion. The girl's father 


for Carly hh, ieplet with ab 


tister, bed 


ibsisting Upon a 


had 


been an Indian cflicer, and, when #s 4 
child she was first sent home trom udia, 
ber uncie teok her to tive wilh tim at 


i 
ws the old man’s tmalady 


upon Lis sister's 


Strettou. But, 
grew worse, Lo was giad, 
returning from India ” widow, to be re- 
lieved of bis Iittie niece, Since then tie 
mother and daughier hed lived togother 
in the North, and oid Mr. tet frou 
sensitivenes®, would 


ford, 


morbid never con. 


rent to xee either of them, though he bad 
always appeared well div poren towards 
his sister. Consequently, upon the sud. 
den death of ber mother, being lett a pen- 
nilees orphav and having no One olae to 
look to, the gir! had communicated with 
her uncle, 

‘J pever doubted that my 
home,” she said In| Comclurion, “Not 
pearing from him, } thought be mus he 
write, That is why I 


iil and inable iw 


usin in Dane 


wrote io my < 


' 
uncle ¥ pi 


nothing, | 
thanked him gratefully for his attentions | 
and begged him not to wait until the train | 

| started; but Carlyon persisted, and, to the 


Vivian.” 

“Here is mine,” said Carlyon, handing | 
her one of his visiting cards, 

“Mr. Eustace Carlyon,"”’ she said, glano- 
ing at itand returning it. “It in quite a 
pretty name,” 

“There is no sign of a fly here,” said 
Carlyon, after looking round from the 
window of the compartment as the train 
drew into Stretton Station. “I think the 


heie for the present, while we walk up to 
your uncle’s house, You can send for it 
when you are settled,” 

“Bat 1 cannot think of occupying avy 
wore of your time,”’ protested Miss Vivian; | 
‘your friends must be expecting you.” 

“There is no hurry,” said Carlyon abort- 
ly. 

He accompanied his companion to Clive 
Lodge, and, after repeated pulla at the 
bell, succeeded in arousing the care-taker 
a decrepit villager, who opened the gate 
an inch or two and stared at them suspici. 
ously, 

“Mr, Helsford’s away, my man—eh?”’ 
said Carlyon, 

‘‘Maeater Helsford be away; yer, he be,”’ 
returned the old feliow, shading his eyes 
with atrémulous horny band, and glanc- 
ing from one to the other, 

“Do you kuow his address ?” 

“His what?” 

“His address, 
has gone?’ 

“Noa, 1 doan’t rightly know,’’ answered 
the man, rubbing his head, 

“Didn’t be leave word whore lotters 
were to be forwarded?” suggested Carly on. 

“1 doan’t Know nothen’ about letters,’ 
drawled the man. 

“The fellow is helplessly idiotic,” said 
Carlyon amide to Miss Vivian. 

“Let us go into the bouse,’”’ suggesicd 
Ethel, 

“Come, stand aside, wy wan,’ said 
Caclyon, advancing; “we want to come in. 
This lady is Mr. Helstord’s niece,” 

“[ bean’t agoin’ to stan’ aside for no- 
body !’’ returned the oid man stubbornly. 
‘*Maester Helsford’s orders was that no- 
body was to be adinitted,”’ 

“But this lady is Mr. Helstord’s niece. 
Mr. Helsford would desire ber to be ad- 
uiitted,’’ said Carlyon angrily. 

“Niece or not, it’s no consarn of mine, 
‘'ye got wy orders,’’ reiterated the old 





Do you know where he 





fellow, preparing to shutile off, 
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FisHING IN A CORNFIELD. —In Colorado 
is # (on acre tieid, which is no more nor | 
less than # ftublerranean lake covered | 
with soul about eighteen inches deep. On 
the soll is cultivated # fielu of corn, which | 
to the acre, If 
anyoue will take the trouble to dig «a hole 
to the a spade-bandie he will 
tiud it to fill with water, apd by using a 
hook and line fish four or five inches long 
be caugbt. The fish have neither 
Ruslios nor and ar6é perch-like in 
Biape. ‘be ground 14 # black inarl in ne- 
ture, and in «ll probability was at one 
time an open body of water, on which 
accumulated vegetable matter, which hes 
been to time until 
now it bas a crust sufficiontly strong and 
rich to produce fine corn, although it has) 
to be cultivated by band, a» it imnotatrong 
enough to bear the weight of a horse. 
While barvesiing the hands catch great 
strings of tis by making # bole through 
the earth, A rising ou hia heel 
and coming Gown suddenly can see the 
growing corn shake all around bin. Any- 
one having suficient strength to diive 
raii through the crust will find on reiouns- 


ing it thet it will dissppear allogethor, 
a es 


produces thirty buebels 


uepth of 


luiay 
eyes, 


increased Troms Uline 


porson 


PReincn BisMAncoKk, it i# said, bas 4curi 


Ous SUPperslllion lb Coniet tlon with the 


number three, and apparently not witb 


out reason. He has served three (r6rimian 


Emperort, he bas fought three wars, 


trealiors of 


he has signed thre peace, 


| this Kind. 


|} One of bine 


Bric-a-Brac. 





INFLAMMATION,—Equal parts of lime 
water ani sweet oil well mixed will form 
a kind of suap which is very efficacious in 
taking outor removing inflammation, as 
well as for healing wounds caused by 
burns or «calda, 

CARBAGAS. —It in recorded that cabbages 
were first introduced into the North of 
Scotland by the soldiersof Cromwell. The 
country, torn by the passions of rival fac- 
tions and embroiled in internal hostilities, 
was notin «a favorable state to extend the 
cultivation of the plant; but Cromwell, 
who was a great promoter of agriculture 
and all branches of gardening, encouraged 
his soldiers to introduce and promote all 
the best improvements wherever they 
went. 

WomMeEN.—The position taken by women 
in Norway in very different from that 
which they occupy in America. It ia quite 
customary for a girl to act as clerk in her 
father’s offioe, or to help him in any ooou- 
pation in which ber talents are available, 
This is a beginning in the right direction, 
Home, before anything else, claims wo- 
man’s attention and endeavor, and a girl 
iu being her father’s clerk is doing far 
Kreater good than in aspiring to fields of 
labor, the benefit of which she can only 
reap borself. 

In Cuina.—The Chinese have a remark- 
able suporstition about the Chu River, 
which is the local name on the border for 
the Chiating. A considerable trade in 
drugs is borne along this river, for which 
a special class of boats, composed of very 
light boards fastenet with wooden nails, 
in built. The natives say that the mag- 
netic attraction of the bed of the river im 
so strong that were ordinary boats ured 
the iron naila would be pulled out. Along 
the banka tron is mined in primitive 
fashion, and from geological evidence it is 
believed that the ore is very rich, 

“KARLY’ Days.—The stately dames of 
Kdward IV.’s Court rose with the lark, 
dined at eleven o'clock in the forencoo, 
and retired to rest before eight in the even 
ing. Henry VIII. went back to ten in the 
morning for dinner, and bad supper at 
four. In the days of good Queen Bess her 
maids of honor began theday with around 
of beef or red herrings and a flagon of ale 
for breakfast at about half-past six, and 
partook of dinner at eleven, and then 
went to the playhouse in the afternoon, not 
later than half-past one or two, sometimes 
as Garly as half past twelve according to 
the order of the play and the day. 

Kaus —Among reptiles the eggs exbibit 
wreoat variety. Theoggs of thealligator are 
elongated and elinost cylindrical, evenly 
rounded at both ends, and about the size 
of an ordinary duck’s ogy. The eggs of 
the sea turtle are as large as 4 Stall Apple, 
rounded, and bave «a flexiblesbell, Those 
of the spapping turtle sre much smaller, 
but alao rounded. Those of the terrapins 
and other yenera are oblong, as also are 
those of lizards. In common black and 


| yellow-dotted Armerican fresh-water lorra 


pins, and in the painted terrapin, the eggs 
require four yoars of growth before they 
Take « seven-year-old turtie of 

It will contain only very small 
eggs, all of uniform size, An oight year- 
old tortoise of tbe same kind will havetwo 
sols Of eggs, One larger and one smaller. 
yoars will have three sets of 
being the sizeof a 
tortoise of ton years will 
have tour sels of eggs, aod in that year she 
will jay tor the first tine, and give birth to 
the miost mature sols 


are laid. 


eggs, the oldest set 


small pea. A 


Hirionky or tuk BAKOMET ER. —Proteseor 
(4, Hlellinann gives a very interesting ac- 
coubl of the invention of the barometer, 
which has now been in use 260 years, Tor- 
who died at the early age of 4 
yoars, Was loo bueily engaged in mathe 
matical studies to publish an account of 
his discovery, bul on June Ll, 1644, be 
wrote @ description of it to hisfriend Rice. 
This letter, Kicei’s objections to the 
experiient, wore published in las by C, 
Dail, @ friend of Torricelli’s, and, as this 
work is DOW exceedingly scarce, Professor 
Hellmann las 


ricelii, 


and 


reprinted the correspon- 
dence, iu tue original Italian, in the below. 
of the 


area noteworthy, 


mneéntioned jotlrna 6 


‘Nature,’ 


poara- 


Krapus, sav" 


especially those ia whieh ‘Torricelli states 


thatil Was nol tmiereiy« guestion of produc 


Ing &® Vacuum, but finaking an inetra 


menut which would indicate tie changes of 


the alunompbere. ‘is fireate itinuous bart 
metrical Leerva pomr lo have teen 
mimie if ! A ‘ ? iat ney were 


a. take . ” 
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OSE SUMMER TIME. 


_-_—-— 


My thoughts go back, and the years like shad 
ows 
lip from between us and melt away. 

And lam outto the sunny meadows 

iow the new mown hay , 

» tne bough above me, 
The brook strayeon with a lazy tune; 

And Lthink, ifonly my love would love me, 
Life were sweet ae a day in June, 


Kaking aod ture 


The rele esinwe 


The yeare roll beck, and the moon's soft glory. 
silvers the gioom where | elt apart, 


And love ina sweet, unfinished glory 
Whose uoral is written upon my heart; 
And Loberial thro all life's cark and schem 


lage 
Thies golden maxtmn, without alloy : 
Troet no woman, whate'’er her seeming, 
Who dangle two strings at her bow, my boy! 


LOVED AND LOST. 


VAKOOR,"’ KTO,, BRIG, 


CHAPTER Y 
| | K wanted to do something to brighten 


(CONTINUBD), 


the dull grey life whose dulness and 

greyness he could scarcely imagine, 
Aw he looked at the beautiful face, framed 
in Ite auturn hair, which glowed like cop- 
per, fecked with gold in the suntight, he 
longed to take her up bodily, and carry 
her into the open air, into the meadows 


THE SATURDAY 


Grey. “I hope I shall send you the right 
books.” 

She put her small white band in bis, 
and, thought he would have given words 
to do #0, be dared not press it. 

‘“jood morning, and please take care 
bow you cross the roada. | sball always 
be fancying that you are getting run over.” 

She raised ber eyes with a faint smile 
and a slight blush. “Ob, yeu; I shall be 
very careful for the future; | don’t know 
how I came to be so careless, I was tired 
and—good bye, and—thank you.” 

The last words were spoken scarcely 
above ber breath, and thrilled him. 

He dropped ber hand and went towards 


| the door, but there he paused again. He 


was actually going to ask ber to jet him 
bring the books instead of sending them ; 


but be dared not, and witha respectful nod 
| he passed out. 


Nance looked round the room with a 
strange sensation as the door closed after 
him. Had tbe blind fallen on the window 


| —had the sun disappeared behind a cloud? 
| No; the blind was still up, the sun atill 


shining, and yet it seemed to her as if the 
light had faded, and the room grown sud- 


_deniy dark. 


She went to the window and watched 
the stalwart figure striding along—watch- 
ed it with a fast beating heart. Then she 


| looked at the chair in which he had been 


higher up the river; to place her beside | 


him in his dog cart, and drive ber out into 
the country away from this ghastly row of 


mjUalid collages; away lato the sunlight to | 
| with berthat the visit of this man, this 
He bad no thought of evilin this desire | 


which she ought to belong. 


of bia 
lo her 


He wanted to help her, to be kind 


sitting, the table on which he had rested 
his elbows. Had he really sat there, or 
bad she dreamt it? She was, indeed, lost 
inadream, as it were, and the minutes 
passed by as she still stood looking at 
where he had sat, recalling every word be 
had spoken. 

At last she awoke from her reverie and 
uttered a faint cry, almost of terror. What 
had come to her? What was the matter 


gentioman—that his words, his voice, 


| should have such an effect on her? 


Hut he wanted to have her beside | 


bimeelf out here in (he sunshine and the. 


ineadows, wanted to be able to look longer 


on the beautiful face; to listen to the music | 


of the low-pitched voice, the clear, trilling 
little laugh. 
“Come,” he said, involuntarily, think- 


Ing of the dog-eart, and not of the books, | 


and be alujost started when she said — 
“Thank you, Itis very kind of you, I 
shall be giad to have them.” 
“Oh ooh, yea,’’ he said, rather contused- 


ly, “Ll will send them to you. I don’t 
know what you like best——" 
“LT like anything. I have read so little,’’ 


shemaid. “l’loase do not trouble to select 
them’ 

There was a moment or two of silence, 
He felt that he ought to go, that there was 
no excuse for his remaining, and yet he 
hated to have to go. He would have been 


oeontent to remain for hours—for bow much 


fortable kind. 


longer indeed !—watching the white, deli- | 
catoly-shaped fingers as they moved swift- | 


ly attheir work. A kind of repose, of ex- 
peace that was not altogether 
peace, bul asubtie unrestful longing —took 
possession of him. The silence grew to be 
a burden presently, and he said — 

“What beautiful flowers you have! The 
soent fills the roo,’ 

“Itis the stocks,’ she said, looking up. 
‘They are quite common stocks, but they 
sinell aweet'’ 


‘pUlalte 


He leant out of the window, 


‘May | pick one?” 

“Oh, you yea!’ she said, glad that there 
was something she could do to ex press ber 
Kraliludeto him for his kindness in the 


inatterot the books. “Oh, that one ia al- 
inost over and dead. There is a better 
blossom there, by your band, Not that! 
Seal’! 

She gotlup in her eagerness, and stretch- 
‘OK cul her arin, pleked the piece for him. 

“OW thank you—thank youl’ he said 
With a kind of subdued fervency, and he 
putit into his button-bole with all a man’s 
CLU LISI Gn, 

“Tt wants @ pin,” she said; and she took 
one frou: (he table and held it oat to him, 
Hutshe did not offer to pin the flower in 
Ht place, and somehow he was glad that 
she did not do so Fer modesty and 
inaidenly reserve were es sweet to him as 
the perfume of the flowera 

“And now | suppose I must go” he 
said witha smile, but with a badly-con- 
vealed reluctance. 

She stood with her hands folded before 
ber, her eyes downcast; and once more 
Nernard Yorke was reminded of the 
picture he had seen in some gallery. 

“I'm very glad you weren't hurt, very,’ 
and be faltered as he looked at her—he 
whose self-possession and “cheek’’ were 
bY- words the empart set to which he be 
ODReCd a! " 


it ine 


t was very kind of you 
“a juire (2000 bye’ 


morning M ise 


She was frightened, filled with a vague 
dread that was balf painful, half pleasura- 
ble, and she sank into a chair and covered 
her face with her hands as if to hide even 
trom herself the blush that burnt in her 
cheek, the new and strange light that 
glowed in the violet voice, 

Though she did not know it, Love was 
hovering over, was about to enter her 
hitherto eventiess life, and change its dull 
greyness into the roseate hues of a girl's 
first and deepest passion. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ERNARD YORKE walked home to 
B his rooms in St. James’s lost in 
thought that was not quite of a com- 

His heart was beating, too, 
but not jealously. There was sell-reproach 
in every throb. What right had he to go 
and see Nancy (irey, what right to offer to 
lend her books, to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance? He was not an unsophisticated 
schoolboy, but a man who, though young, 
knew too much of the world to persuade 
h.meelf that there could be any real friend- 
ship between bimeelt and this beautiful 
girl, who got her living by making lace, 


| and owned a father of the most objection- 


able type. 

W hat good could come to him-—or her— 
by a continuance of the acquaintance? 
None, none, none! 

The answer rang sternly in his ears, and 
warningly, and his face grew graver as he 
strode along and up the stairs to his 
rooms on the first fleor of the expensive 
chain bers. 

Ashe ascended, the aroma of a choice 
Havana came down to meet him. He 
opened the door, wondering whom his 
Visitor could be, and then stopped short 
with an exclamation of pleasure; for his 
father, Sir Terence Yorke, rose from an 
easy chair. 

“Hallo, father! Why——!” and he gasp- 
ed Sir Terenoe’s hand, the warmth of af- 
fectiouate welcome in bis handsome face, 

Sir Terence wring bis son’s hand, pat- 
ting it and looking up to him with a smile 
of fatherly love and pride. 

He was shorter than Bernard, and dark- 
er, and though the abundant hair was 
tinged with grey, he locked absurdly 
young. ‘Evergreen Yorke,” as his friends 
delighted to call him—was indeed, one of 
those men who never grow old. And yet, 
as he himeelf confessed, he had “lived all 
the time.”” His youth had been of the 
fastest; he had gone the pace from the day 
he came up to London to join his regiment 
—he had been in the Service—and had 
keptitup until his marriage. And yet, 
marvellous to say, he had grown neither 
blase nor dyspeptic. Life was still full of 
fun and brightness for bim, and the cheer- 
ful, easy-going temperament still made the 
pursuit of pleasure a delight to him 

Everybody liked him; no one was more 


wWeicomwe al Club, in the country house 
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He was aiways smiling, with a smile that 
glided quite readily into a laugh, always 
beautifully dressed, and always good-tem- 


pered, and—alas! prepared to make the | 


most of the present, and to let the morrow 
take care of itself. 


Women adored him. That he had re 


mained a widower so many years was al- 
ways a source of marvel; indeed, it was 
whispered that a well-known heiress who 
owned balf a county in ber own right had 
thrown herself at bis feet. 

But somehow, Sir Terence had remain- 
ed faithful to the mewory of his wife—Ber- 
pard’s mother, and was still a widower un- 
attached; giving up to womankind in gen- 
eral the devotion which some of them felt 
with a sigh should have been ex pended on 
one, 

“Well, Bernie, my boy,” he said and bis 
rich voice—save for the touch of musical 
brogue in it—was an echo of Bernard’s. 
‘Surprised you, eh ?” 


“You always do, sir,” said Bernard, | 


pushing bim into the chair and smiling 
down at him with as much pride aud affec- 
tion as his father displayed for him. “I 
never know when to expect you. When 
did you come up?” 

‘Yesterday afternoon,” replied Sir Ter- 
ence. “Ran up quite unexpectedly. 
Wanted to get my hair cut.”’ 

This, the stereotyped excuse, made them 
both laugh. 

“] should have looked you aupand asked 
you to give me some dinner; but I met 
Grandison and one or two other old friends 
attheclub. And, by George! they madea 
prisoner of me. They did indeed, I give 
you wy word, Bernie. I tried to runaway 
from them and join you at Lady Wilt- 
shire’s, I’m sure she would have let me 
in.”’ 

Bernard siniled. 

“I think she would, sir,”’ be said. 

The countess was au old flame of Six 


Terence’s, and was, as she herself said, — 


“foolishly” fond of bim still. 

‘Yes; what a dear creature she is! Ab! 
Bernie, thank God for the women! Bless 
them! Well, where was1? Oh, I did try 
to run away, but Grandison insisted upon 


making upa rubber and’’—-he shook his) 
head with a whimsical apology and peni- | 
tence—‘“‘by George, I didn’t get back to the | 
hotel till—well, it was late, Bernie, it was | 


late ’”’ 

“I’m glad you enjoyed yourself, sir,’’ 
said Bernard, seating himself on the arm 
of the big chair, with his own arm across 


the top against which his father’s head | 


rested. He was not ashamed of showing 
his affection for his father. ‘Robson’’— 
Robson was Bernard’s valet—“got you a 
cigar and something to drink ?” 


“Faith, I got’em myself,’”’ said Sir Ter- 
ence with his genial laugh, “and « very 


good cigar it is.’”’ 


“I'll get you some and send them down,” | 


said Bernard at once. 

“Thank you, my boy, thank you! Weill. 
How fit you’re looking, Bernie,’’ and he 
eyed the handsome face proudly. 

“The same to you, sir,’’ laughed Ber- 
nard. “Yes, lamallright. I needn’task 
after your bealth—you are always well.”’ 

‘“Yeu, yes,’’ assented Sir Terence, but 
with something like a sigh; ‘that's what's 
been the matter with me all my life, Ber- 
nie, I’ve always been too well.”’ 

Bernard laughed at the bull, and Sir 
Terence, after a sbade of the head, chimed 
in. The two laugbs made pleasant music, 

“And what's the news, my boy?" asked 
Sir Terence, smoking his cigar with the 
most perfect enjoyment. “Just give me 
that glass before you begin, will you ?’’ 

Bernard reached for the glass, 

“There’s no news, sir,” he said. “Why, 
it isn’t long since you were up, and the 
world rolls on just the same.” 

“But does it?’ queried Sir Terence, 
“Come, I heard more news than that at the 
club——”’ 

“There’s no place like White’s for gos- 
sip, sir,” put in Bernard. 

“Gad, you're rigbt,’’ assented Sir Ter- 
ence, ‘‘] tell ’em that they are like a parcel 
ofold women. But speaking of the count- 
ess, Bernie, who’s this new beauty, Miss— 
Miss, what’s her name?—Felicia Dame- 
rel?” He put the question pleasantly, 
casually enough, but Bernard found him- 
self starting. 

Why, he had forgotten Felicia, and only 
last night he had been on the point of ask- 
ing her to be his wife! 

**W hat about her, sir?’’ he asked. 

‘“T hear she’s as lovely as Venus,” said 
Sir Terence, sipping his soda and whisky. 
“Dear, dear, how many women I’ve heard 
compared with the same Venus, and de. 
servedly, too, There was Arabella Vernon 

she’s the Countess of Baliyhulish pow 
Did I ever teil you that I asked her to run 





on —— ee = 





at the covert side than “Evergreen Yorke.” sway with me? And she would havedone 


it, she would, Bernie, but she was afraid 


of getting her feet wet. It was at 1 ball.” 


He laughed with keen enjoyment of the 
remembrance. “And there was Maude 
Vavasour, and Carrie Denbighsbire—bat 
there, there, the world’s always full of 
beautiful women, thank heaven! But this 
Miss Damerel, Bernie, | hear——’’ 

He paused and looked up invitingly at 
Bernard’s face; it was rather grave now. 

“You shouldn’t believe all you bear, 
sir,”’ he said quietly. 

“Gad, you're right,”’ assented Sir Ter- 
ence. “And so there’s nothing serious, eh, 


| my boy? Don’t think,” he went on quick- 


ly, “that I want to pry into your affairs, 
Bernie. No, no, l’ve never done that, and 
I’m not going to begin it now. A man’s 
heart is bis own, and nobody eise’s busi- 
ness, though—well, you'll forgive your old 
dad being a bit curious and interested, 
Bernie.” 

Bernard put bis band on his father’s 
shoulder and laughed softly. 

“You make me laugh when you say 
‘old,’ sir,” he said. ‘I don’t believe you 


' are out of your twenties yet.” 


Sir Terence laughed with keen enjoy- 
ment, but shook bis head a moment after 
and sighed. 

“And so all’s going well with you up to 
now, Bernie?’ he said after a panse, ‘Is 
there anything I can do for you now I’m 
in town?” 

Bernard said ‘‘No”’ gratefully, then ap- 
peared to remember something. 

“Ob, you might let me have a little 
money, if you will, sir,’’ he said, as if he 
were mentioning quite a trifling request. 

Sir Terence’s eyelids dropped and he 
looked hard at the end of his cigar. 

‘‘Money, Bernie,”’ he said, in a tone ot 
admirably simulated carelessness, ‘money, 
my boy?” 

**Yes,’”’ said Bernard, ‘I’ve got one or 
two bills that ought to be paid. The fel- 
lows have been rather pressing lately.”’ 

“Bills, eh? Ob, yes, yes,” murmured 
Sir Terence, with half-closed eyes; “what's 
—what’s the figure, Bernie? Tell me the 
sum total; it’s the best way, you know.” 

“Of course,” said Bernard. ‘I always 
do #0, sir.’’ 

“Of course, of course,’’ assented Sir Ter- 
ence, patting his arm. ‘I know that, my 
boy. Quite right, quite right. Well, how / 
much is it?” 

Bernard considered for a moment or two 
before he replied. 

“A little over a couple of thousand, sir.” 

Sir Terence did not start or utter an eja- 
culation. He sat quite still and silent, but 
his under lip twitched, and a sudden pal- 
lor overspread bis handsome, careless face. 

‘*A—a couple of thousand, eh, Bernie?”’ 
he said. ‘Been going it lately, my boy ?’”’ 

‘“] don’t know, sir; about the same as 
usual,”’ said Bernard. ‘Perhaps | have. 
For one thing I’ve had rather bad luck of 
late. 1 owe Stoyle nearly a thou-——”’ 

“Stoyle!’’ the baronet started and re- 
peated the name in rather a dry voice. 
“You play with Stoyle? Yes, yes, of 
course, I’m sorry you should have had 
bad iuck, and—and—I—I wouldn’t play 
much if I were you, Bernie.” He stifled a 
sigh. “I know this must sound rather 
Pharisaical and hypocritical coming from 
me; but—well, I wouldn’t play bigh. 
Stoyle—well, you see Stoyle is arich man, 
and——”’ 

“IT know,” said Bernard, still quite at 
ease. “Don’t intend to play as much as I 
have done, and I know I am no match for 
Stoyle. I don't really care for the cards; 
but, well, you must do something. And 
all the fellows play, much or little,” 

“Yes, yes,’’ murmured the easy-going 
Sir Terence. ‘“‘But—er—well. Yes, a cou- 
ple of thousands. I wouldn’t play with 
Stoyle, Bernie. And you owe him a thou- 
sand! He must be paid.’’ 

His usual happy-go-lucky voice was 
grave, his debonair air had deserted him— 
at any rate for the moment. 

“Why, of course,” assented Bernard, 
“and | can bave.the money? Thank you, 
sir,”’ 

‘Of course, of course,’’ said Sir Terence. 

There was a moment’s silence, then, 
looking at his cigar critically, he said— 

“And there is nothing between this 
reigning beauty and you, eb Bernie!’’ 

Bernard did not reply very promptly, 
and Sir Terence glanced up at him with « 
faint emile. 

“Eb, my boy ?”’ 

“No,” said Bernard at last. His voice 
was grave. ‘‘I—weill I thought there might 
have been; but—no, there 1s nothing, sir.”’ 

“Well, well,” said Sir Terence. ‘It’s 
rather a pity, isn’t it? I suppose she is an 
heiress from all I bear.’’ 

Bernard shook his head 

No, no,” he said. “Miss Damerel bas 

















a 


Sir Terence started. 

“You are sure there is nothing between 
you? Thank Heaven !’’ 

Bernard looked surprised. 

It had never occurred to him that his 
father should want him to marry money. 
Why should he? Was not he Bernard, 


heir to the Yorke estates, and therefore 





quite free from the necessity of playing the 


part of fortune-hunter? 
Sir Terence saw the look of surprise and 
coughed. 


«]—I mean,” he said hastily, as if to dis- | 


pel the impression his words had pro. 
duced. “I mean that—— Well, you know, 
Bernie, money is always useful; and a 
girl’s none the worse for having a dower.” 

“But my wife need have none, sir,’’ said 
Bernard. 

“No, no; of course not,’’ said Sir Terence 
quickly; but his lip twitched again. “Just 
go! As you say! What capital cigars 
these are, my boy.” 

“You have let that one go out. Take 
another, sir,” said Bernard, and he got off 
his perch on the arm of the chair, selected 
a fresh one with care, and lit a match. 

The baronet’s hand trembled slightly as 
he took it, but Bernard did not notice it. 

“Yes,” he said, as if he were pursuing a 





line of thought without reference to Ber. | 


nard’s special case, 
fall in love with a girl with money as with 
one who hasn’t any, Gad!’’ The famous 
smile lit up his face for a moment. ‘It’s 
easy enough to fall in love with all of 
them. So I say, Bernie, don’t—er—that 
is—— My boy,’ he broke out witha sud- 
den seriousness, ‘I want you to promise 
me something.” 

“All right, sir,” said Bernard readily. 
“What is it?” 

“That you won’t go aud get entangled— 
engaged—without coming to me first. Is 
it too much to ask? Well, perhaps it is, 
By George !” with a burst of irrepressible 
candor; “Il wouldn’t have given my 
father such a promise, and therefore I 
oughtn’t to ask you.” 

“Ob, that’s different,” said Bernard, 
with a smile; I’ll promise you that, sir.’’ 

Then suddenly the smile vanished, for 
he thought of Nance Gray. But he tried to 
put the vision of the lovely face, with its 
auburn hair and violet eyes, away from 
him. He knew that he could not marry 
Nance Grey. 

“Right,” said Sir Terence, as if he were 
shaking off some particularly unpleasant 
mental burden. ‘‘That’s right. And now 
my boy, what shall we do? I shan’t go 
back till to-morrow, and I’ve all the rest of 
the day free,’’ and he extended his hands 
and rubbed them, laughing like a school- 
boy out for a spree. 

Bernard laughed too. 

“We'll go for a stroll, if you like, sir,” 
he said; ‘‘and then you shal! dine with me 
at the club, and you can get some whist.”’ 

‘Good !” said the baronet, springing up 
with the alacrity of a young man. 
on!” 

They went out arm in arm, the baronet 
with his hat a little on one side—why 


“Yes, It’s as easy to | 





“Come | 


didn’t he look vulgar, like Mr. Grey ?— | 
and with his handsome face beaming. | 


They met friends and acquaintances on 
the road, and one and all had a warm 
greeting for Evergreen Yorke. 


Ladies | 


ing, Lady Fanny.” 

They nad not met tor montha 

“I’m so glad to see you. Does father 
know you are in town? Come and dine 
with us to-night. You’re the only wicked 
young man heassociates with, you know.” 

Sir Terence grinned. 

“Ob, I forgot; he has a missionary meet- 
ing or something of the kind to-night. 
Never mind, you can take me to the thea- 
tre,’’ 

“I'd take you to—to the other end of the 
world, Lady Fanny,” be said, his gray 
eyes dancing, as only an Irisbman’s can; 
‘but I'm engaged to Bernard here,” 

“Never mind; both of you come, Lady 
Winsbire’e box, the Haymarket. Now 
don’t say you will, and go and forget it, as 
you generally do,”’ 

“My dear Lady Fanny !” 

“Oh, yes; you do, you dreadful man! 
Mr. Yorke, I hope you won’t grow up like 
your father—the most insincere——” she 
dropped her voice, ‘delightful man! Ian’t 
he pertectly iovely ?”’ 

All the way up Piccadilly it was like a 
triumphal progress, and Sir Terence’s hat 
brim must have beer sorely tried. Then 
suddenly, just after he had left a dowager 
duchess, the smile left his face, the laugh- 
ing speech to Bernard died away on his 
lips. 

Bernard looked up and saw Lord Stoyle 
sauntering along the other side of the road 
in his languid dawdling fashion. 

Sir Terence touched the brim of his hat, 
then pulled up short. 

“I forgot,”’ he said, in a grave voice, “I 
forgot that money you owe Stoyle, Rer- 
nie,” he said. ‘‘Kr—er,” he hesitated and 
looked at his watch. “I forgot a little ap- 
pointment I’d made; I must go. Let me 
see, Yes; I'll join you at the club at eight 
o’clock. Will that do?” 

Bernard looked at his suddenly grave 
face with surprise, and Sir Terence forced 
a smile. 

“Only a little bit of business, my boy,”’ 
he said. ‘°Till eight o’clock. He laid his 
band affectionately on Bernard’s straight, 
strong shoulder, looked at him with a 
strangely wistful gaze, and up and down 
the road as if for a bansom, but, as if 
changing his mind, he walked on. 

But when he bad got around a corner he 
beckoned a cab and told the man to drive 
him to 99 Guilford street, 

Now, Guilford street is anything but a 
fashionable street, and thecabman, staring 
at the beautifully dressed ‘‘old swell’’ as 
he mentally designated him, repeated the 
direction questioningly. 

“Yes, Guilford street,” said Sir Terence, 
and he leant back in the cab and sighed. 

As the horse dashed along the cheerful 
face grew graver and sadder, until by the 
time the West-end had been left behind, 
and Bloomsbury reached, it had become | 
quite grey and lined with care; and so un- 
like the careless debonair countenance of | 
Evergreen Yorke that his friends would | 
scarcely have recognized it. 

The cab pulled up at the door of one of | 
the heavy substantial houses which char- | 
acterize Guilford street, and Sir Terence 
gotout. As he paid the fare, his hand | 
shook slighily—the cabman thought to 


| himself “Old swell been on the spree;” but | 


driving by stopped their carriages to shake | 


hands with “that dear Sir Terence.’’ 
Lady Winshire was amongst these, and, 


as Bernard said when they parted from her | 


their meeting was quite touching. 

“So you are up in town again, you bad 
man?” she exclaimed, smiling down at 
him as he stood bareheaded in the fine old- 
fashioned way. 

‘Yes, Lady Winshire, I’ve come to take 
care of this boy of mine,’’ said Sir Terence, 
pressing Bernard’s arm fondly. 

“Indeed! How touching! And, pray, 
who is going to take care of you?’”’ she re- 
torted laughingly. ‘‘How long are you 
going tostay ? You must come and see 
ine. Come now, and have some tea, I’m 
going home.”’ 


‘Shall 1?’ said Sir Terence, and he put | 
| dark and heavy; the curtains were drawn 


his hand on the handle of the door. Then 
be seemed to remember something, and 
shook his head with asigb. I’d forgotten 
—and who wouldn’t forget?—that I’d an 
engagement,’’ be said, wistfully. 

“Some mischief, of course?’’ remarked 
her ladysbip. ‘Well, come soon. Bring 
him, Mr, Yorke.” 

A few yards further on they met Lady 
Fanny Howard on borseback, and that 
“smart” young lady drew up with an e6x- 
clamation of delight. 

“Ob, how jolly!’ she ejaculated, quite 
loudly enough to be heard all down St. 
Jamen’s street. “Why, I was just think 
ng of you, Sir Terence.”’ 


There now!” he exclaimed, beaming 


it shook still more as he slowly ascended | 
the steps and pulled the bell; and wiping | 


| his face with his handkerchief imurmured— 


“My poor Bernard! If he knew.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


door was opened by a sour-looking 


NE TERENCE rang twice before the 





maid servant, dressed in black, who, 
in response to Sir Terence’s question— 

“Is Mr. Harwood at home?” demanded 
his name. 

“‘Kr—tell him that a gentleman wants to | 
sev him,” said Sir Terence, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

She left him standing in the hall, and 


|" presently returned and showed him into a 


room on the ground floor. It wasa large, 
sombre apartment, panelled in black oak 
half-way to the ceiling; the furniture was 


and the only light was afforded by a par- 
affin lamp of not the most brilliant kind. 

Seated at a table littered with papersand 
books was a tall, gaunt man, with iron- 
grey bair, and small piercing eyes over- 
hung by thick black brows. His face was 
colorless and cadaverous, his lips thin and 
harsh, his whole aspect bard and forbid- 
ing. 

He was dreased in black, relieved only 
by a tall, old-fashioned collar which touch- 
ed his hard, square chin. 

One sometimes sees such 
through by-ways of the City 
bent head and the absorbed manner which 
ifthey shouted it, 


men walking 
walking with 


prociaims, as loudly as 


| 
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no fortune that Iknow. None whatever.”’ her, “and it was of yourself 1 was think- 


moment 


fixed on him with a kind of impassive 
scrutiny. 

“How do you do, Stephen?” said Sir 
Terence, holding out bis hand and forcing 
a smile and a sembiance of his usual 
cheeriness, ‘Gad, there's scarcely light 
enough to see how you're looking,"’ and he 
blinked at the meagre lamp. 

“There's light enough for me,” said 
Stephen Harwood, in a cold, repelling 
voice, as he just touched Nir Terence’s 
band with a long, thin claw. “Sit down,” 
and he nodded to one of the stiff, uncom- 
tortable chairs. 


round the sombre, melancholy room rue 
fully. 


house, It’s only fit for blackbeeties or— 


black figure and cadaverous face opposite 
him. 


free to follow my inclinations,”’ 

“Certainly, certainly,” assented Sir Ter- 
ence, with alacrity. ‘Very rude of me to 
make a remark; but well, upon my soul, 
Stephen, you’re got a queer taste.’”’ 

“Have you come here to censure my 
taste, Sir Terence ?’’ demanded Stephen, as 
drily as before, and with the keen eyes 
still fixed on Sir Terence’s face, 

“No, no, Bless me! how you take a man 
up—”’ 

“What have you come for?” asked 
Stephen Harwood, his hands clasped on 
the table, his brows lowering with im pati- 
ence, “I am a busy man——”’ 

“I know, I know,” interrupted Sir Ter- 
ence. ‘You always were, Though why 
the deuce you should work yourself to akin 
and bone——” 

The piercing eyes glowed with momen- 
tary resentment. 

“That is my business; it’s because it 
pleases ine,’’ was the response, ‘We can- 
not all be idie drones, cumbering the earth, 
and wasting our substance. But I’ve no 


| wish to quarrel, Sir Terence, Whatis your 


business? For business, and not plea- 
sure, brings you here.” 

Sir Terence shrugged his shoulders an it 
he recognized that it was useless to attempt 





conciliation. 

“Yea, it’s business, sure enough,’’ he 
said with a sigh. 
money, Stephen.’’ 

Harwood ieant back and nursed his 
square, bard chin with his long, thin hand. 

“You want more money?” he said slowly 
and gratingly. 
ready ?’’ 

Sir Terence shrugged his shoulders and 
threw out his hands apologetically. 

‘*’ Deed, and it has!’’ he said with a sigh. 
“It doesn’t take long to go, especially 
when it’s nearly all owed,’’ he continued. 
“What with the interest always falling 
due, and the bad renta—the poor deuce of 
farmers can’t pay half the time.” 

“Then, turn them out and get those who 
can in their place,’’ came the bard retort. 

“Turn ’em out?’’ echoed Sir Terence, 
half sadly, half indignantly. ‘Turn out 
the poor fellows that have been on the 
place for generations? Dash it, Stephen, 
I can’t do that! They’ve paid when they 
could, they and their fathers. They’re 
part and parcel of the place. Turn ’em out 
because we’re having a spell of bad times. 
Why, man, all the dead and gone Yorkes 
would rise in their graves to cry shame on 
mé. No, no! You—you see, you don’t 
understand !”’ 

“No, perhaps not,”’ said Stephen with 
grim sarcasm. ‘1’m not a baronet and lord 
of Sperabire. I am only « plain man of 
business, Is that what you mean? Because 
if you do, you are quite right.” 

‘“There’s no need to—to put it so offen- 
sively. I meant no sneer, Stephen. We 
are as (tod made us.”’ 

“No, we aré as we make oursel ves,’’ said 
Stephen coldly. ‘‘But perhaps you are 
right, and Providence intended that you 
and your fathers before you should be 
spendthrifte, and that | should make and 
value the money you and yours filing into 
the giutter.’’ 

“There, there !’’ 
vain attempt at soothing 
iot, i 


said Nir Terence, in a 


“We're a bad daresay yut—but 


“I worship money—money, only money!” well, well. 
This man’s name was Stephen Harwood, 

and though he looked years older than | @ deuce of a fix. What with the rents not 

Evergreen Yorke, he wan several years. coming in and—and——"" Hecoughed and 

younger than the light-hearted debonair | looked almost piteousiy at the stern face 

baronet. Not that Sir Terence looked par- | before him. 

ticularly light-hearted or debonair at that | 


He raised the small, piercing eyes as Sir | 
Terence entered the room, and kept them 


Sir Terence dropped into it, and looked | 


“Why the deuce do you shut out the | 
light, and why do you live in this gloomy | 


or a mute,”’ he added—-the latter personage | 
being suggested, perhaps, by the tall, | 


“I am not fond of the light; the house | 
suits me,’’ was the retort; ‘and as 1 do not | you!”” he exclaimed, 
ask my friends to share it with me, I am | 


“I want some more | 


5 


You must let me have the 
money, Stephen. I wantit badly. I'min 


“And your son's and your own extrava- 
| gance,” finished Stephen Harwood. I 
suppose this money is for him, as well as 
yourself—to pay bis gambling and other 
debta.”’ 

Sir Terence winced. 

“You put it harshly, Stephen,” he said 
deprecatingly, ‘“‘deuced harshly. 1f—it the 
boy has overrun the constable, it’s—it's—”"’ 

“It’s In bis blood; he is only following 
the example of his father, and #0 ts ex- 
cusable,"’ said Stephen grimly. 

“I meant that he was no worse than 
other young fellows,” said Sir Terence. 
“He's the beat, the straightest; Stephen, | 
wish you could see him, know him. You'd 
like him, I know you would. He's as 
handsome as an Apollo, and grows more 
like bis mother every day——”’ 

It was an unfortunate remark, and Sir 
Terence knew it the moment he bad said 
it; for he stopped, aghast at the sudden 
change which came to Stephen's face and 
manner. Harwood’s band dropped from 
the chair and fell, clenched, noiseleasly on 
the table; a dark red suffused the cadaver- 
ous face, and a swift fire flashed in the 
sunken eyes, 

‘‘More like the woman who jilted me for 
almoat inaudibly, 
but with a fierce resentment and anger. 
“You are wise to remind me of the past, 
Sir Terence, very wise, especially when 
you come to ask a favor !’’ 

“Upon my soul, | beg your pardon, 
Stephen,” said Sir Terence, remorsefully, 
and with a certain sad dignity which 
should have touched the man he addressed, 
but which only added fuel to the fire. 

“The woman you stole trom me,'’ con- 
tinued Stephen Harwood, bitterly. 

“Tam sorry. It slipped out. I didn't 
mean to remind you, to open old sores, 
Stephen. Heaven and earth, man! I—I 
thought you'd forgotten-that you'd ceased 
to beara grudge about poor Lucy years 
ago."” 

“I never forget,’’ retorted Stephen, be- 
tween his teeth. ‘It is all very well for 
the man who works the injury, does the 
wrong—the happy man—to talk of forgive- 
ness; but the man he has robbed—do you 
think he does not remember? I tell you, 
Terence Yorke, that while I live——" He 
stopped, as if ashamed of his emotion, and 
waved his hand agitatedly. 

“I’m sorry, sorry !’’ said Sir Terence, re- 
gretfully. ‘“I’d no idea that—that you 
nursed your resentinent like this, Stephen, 
Why—why, you married——”"’ 

It was another unfortunate remark, and 
quite worthy of Sir Terence, who was one 
of those men who are always “putting 
their foot in it.”” He might have remem- 











| bered that the man to whom he was speak - 


“Has the last gone al-. 


ing had driven his wife and child from 
him by bis coldness and evil temper. 
[TO BK OONTINUBD, } 
i oo 

Bany's Perits.—Whata perilous exiat- 
ence babies lead! Their bair-breadth ens- 
capes are something to be thought of with 
ashudder, You hear of their falling out 
of bed, falling downstairs, swallowing 
buttons, scalding themselves, burying 
themee! ves under tablecloths covered with 
dishes, and yet doing very well, That 
they are liberally provisioned by nature 
is happily certain. If toothache keeps a 
Ing able-bodied man writhing and groan- 
ing, what would he say tocutting a tooth? 
And yet a baby will cut balf-a-dozen teeth 
ata time, and look at you as much as to 
say, “Pooh, pooh, my dear sir—a mere 
trifie!’ One fit of spasms will make a 
strong nan craw! upon his stomach, but a 
baby will have strong fita of spasins hour 
after hour, and still appear as if it thought 
tife worth living. He completely illus. 


trates the certainty of the unex pected. 
——_—=>- - >. __ 


A¥¥Liorions.—Alllictions are grievous 
to the body, but they are often beneticial 
to the soul, Nature, alter along continu- 
ance of sunshine and callin, needs «a storm 
to agitate the stagnant waters and fill the 
foaming waves with vital air for the good 
of the creatures of the sea. It nema the 
tem pest to set the particles of the close im- 
pure atmnosphere that has been long al rest 
into violent motion, and thus impart to 


them those vital influences which the 
plants and animals of the land require for 
their health and well-being. And so the 


man whose prosperous life setties down 


upon the lees of his nature and partak en of 
their sordidnessa requires thé stori of trial 
to purify the at f “ * 
rouse him fr 

bis energies, a aké 6 eosin) 
to OLDOrs al awra er a rue na 
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The lark etog* 
ont ve ie yand 
tingale complains 


bathed In sonehine 
tne 
In shade the rig! 


“Oh. Love ta pain and eadliens 


it takes a nightingale and lark 
To tell Love * complex hist ry 
For Love ts joy, and Lowe tx pain, 
And therein jiew the myatry! 
—_——__>—- << -— 


Sebastian Delpiano. 
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CHAPTER VIII—(Continugrp ) 
BRS VERE was full of sympathy with 
| lady Kmily'’s troubles and of re. 
greta at her contemplated departure 
from San Koeeo, “And your daughter 
will, | am sure, be quite distressed at hav- 
ing to leave here,’ she said in conclusion. 


‘Nhe is ao devoted to the place, and seems | 


to have enjoyed her time here so thor 
oughly Ky-the bye, would yon let me 
take her this evening to the rocks to see 
the waves by moonlight? It is renily a 
lovely sight, and whata pity you are not 
able yourself to go out In the evening, 
lady Fmily Ivaw Mr. Delpiano to day 


and he told me he had met your daughter | 
and lard Cringeltie, and there had peen | 


nome talk about going to the rocks by 
moonlight, and Ginevra bad wished very 
much togo. He would go with us, for of 
course itis better tohavea gentleman with 
one when one goes out in the evening 
here, and be knows the rocks thoroughly 
and he will take us to tho moat sheltered 
piace,” 

Ob? Mra Vere, from whenee did you get 
the serpents wile to mix with the inno- 
cence of the dove? 

Lady Emily, believing wholly in the in 
nocence of hor companion, answered 
graciously, “itis very kind of you, Mrs 
Vere, to think of taking Ginevra. | will 
let her goon the condition you do not let 
her satay out long, please, and don't let her 


climb into any dangerous places, she is | 


auch a thoughtless child.” 
“Oh, you needn't be at all afraid, Lady 


Emily; | will take the greatest possible | 


eare ot ber."’ 
“Whata pity liarry has to go and dine 


with hia friends at Monte Carlo to-night,” | 
waid Lady Emily mosingly. “Or he could 


have gone with you and there would been 
» | ship, and making her pass as his aunt. 


have no need of troubling Mr. Delpiano 

“Whata nice young man Lord Cringe! 
tle is,’ sail Mra. Vere diplomatically, it 
also being her sincere opinion, for ahe had 
been taken with bis cheerful frankness 
and good looking, open face. 

Started on what was just then her favor- 
ite topic, Lady Emily became discreetly 
eloquent, and Mra, Vere was still seated 
in her salon when the two young people 
returned from their scramble. After a lit- 
tle general conversation, Ginevra said: 

“Well, inammy darling, may | yo to the 
rocks tonight? | am sure Mrs. Vere 
couldn't say no to any one; she is not ac- 
customed to it, not possessing a trouble 
some daughter, so | don't even ask her if 
abe will take ie for | know she willif you 
let her.”’ 

Mra, Vere siniled brightly atthe girl tn 
acknowledgment ot the pretty little com 
pliment to her good-natare, and Lady 
Kmily said graciously: 

“Yea, deary, you may go. Mra. Vere 
asked me about it. I don't see any 
objection if you wrap up well and don’t 
atay out long.” 

Ginevra was radiant. With her young, 
fresh nature, little pleasures were suflicient 
as yettoniliife with perpetual sunshine 
for ber; she did not know or understand 
aught of the dark side of life’s picture, 
which seemed to ber to be painted all in 
bright colors. 

” 7 . * o * 

“This monotony is perfectly sickening. 
I feel it is quite {impossible for me to go on 
living as wedo. | bad much rather die 
Why did you bring me to this horrible 
place, Sebastian? | believe you did it on 
pul pose to punish me.’ 

Here the shrill voice of Madame Delpi- 
ano broke down in soba: she covered ber 
powdered face with her handkerchief, and 
lay thas on her lazy chair, presenting an 
image of dire distress Whieb at any other 
time would have touched her son's soft 
heart; but now his whole spirit rosein re- 
volt againet the injustice, the eruelty. of 
his mother's egoiem 
her, leaning against the mantelpiece, mo 


Standing Opposite 


Uonless and siient, he ha stened to the 
storm Of regrets, passionate Kings and 
unkind reproaches, with which the foolis! 
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woman bewailed her fate. After thirty 
| years of « brilliant existence to have to end 
it like this in the obscurity of a miserabie 
fishing village! 

The storm bad been brewing for some 
| time past. With her improved health the 
old resties: ness bad returned, the craving 
after amusement. Her old life in the gay 
Austrian capital was ever in ber mind; 
time had duiled the remembrance of any 
bitterness she had felt at bhocoming parnee, 
at seeing the court she had once reigned 
over dwindle away little by little. Now, 
what had been still pleasant remained only 
in her recoliection. Why should not #he 
and Sebastian go and live in Vienna? 

There could be no reason for con- 
coalment of their true relationship; no one 
would wonder at the existence of a son 
whom it bad been her good pleasure to 
disown tilla convenient moment arrived 
for producing bim, It would be even to 
Nebastian’s advantage, she argued foolish- 
ly, if he really powseased the genius he 
| was supposed to. Whata field there would 
open to bim to display tc and to become 
famour., 

And once possessed of this idea she could 
think of nothing eine. An yet she dared 
not say anything positive about it to her 
son, but began by hinting a change of 
acene would be beneficial to both of them 
that néither of them were meant to lead se- 
cluded lives, apart from all intercourse 
with the worid; but Sebastian had never 
responded to these remarks, except with, 
‘Well, mother dear, I think we are happy 
here, and it would be unwise of us to try 
and begin another mode of life now.” 

There were times when Madame [ei pi- 
|} ano bitterly regrette! having taken the 
falne step as whe calied it, of seeing out her 
#on; it had been been rashiy done, bnt, for 
some obscure reason or other, she hed 
fancied she would have found him mere 
like herself, nore in sympathy with her 
wholly frivolous nature, 

His very superiority to her, in goodness, 
his austerity of principle irritated her. 
“Duly is everything with him,’’ she often 
|} thought bitterly; “if he did not retuse 
| to take me in it was because duty bade 
| bim give bis mother a home, and duty 
again bids him to take every care of me 
now; but if] were to die to-morrow, how 
giad be would be; he would feel as if a 
heavy burden had been lifted off his shou!- 
| ders, He and | are as wide apart in 
| thoughts and sympathies as if there were 
no tie of flesh and blood connecting ur.’”’ 

She had bitterly resented Sebastian re 
fusing to acknowledge their true relation- 


| “Itis for your sake and father’s mem- 

ory,’’ he had said simply. “Your coming 

back to Italy after every one believed you 

dead would excite such comment that the 

| whole story would be raked up afresh, 

} and poor father’s misfortune become a 
matter of public gossip. We will bury the 
past, mother dear, and never refer to it 
again; it will be best so."’ 

That Sebastian had given up all bis bril- 
liant prospects and devoted himself en- 
rely to nursing her, instead of touching 
had angered her, 

“He is ashamed of me,’’ she thought 
angrily, “or he would never have done 
such a thing as to bury himself alive in 
this way.’’ 

Between her and Sebastian there had 
never passed a word as to the real reason 


of his leaving Turin so abruptly; but when | 


he bad said during that first interview be- 
tween them—s4o painful to both of them 
“IT think the best thing we can do, mother, 
is totravel about fora time; 1! don’t think 
you will like Turin, and I shall be glad of 
a change,” ali she had said was, “Yea, you 
are right,’’ but she had unders'ood, 

And now the time bad come when Se- 
bastian was to learn that his sacrifice had 
been made in vain, and from bis mother’s 
own lips. On that evenirg, for some rea- 
son or other, #he had worked herself up 
into a state of nervous @xasperation and dis. 
content, which robbed her of all self con- 
trol, and she had given vent to all the bit- 
terness she bad so long and secretly nursed. 
On Sebastian's heart every word fell like 
the stab of a knife. 

She had heaped up her reproaches, tell- 
ing him she believed that with a view of 
punishing her he had condemned her to a 
life which he knew would kill her sooner 
or later; that he was ber jailor: that she 
wished she had never come back to him, it 
had been foily on her part, that fond wish 
to be with her child once more; that child 
despised and insulted her; she might have 
known it would have been thus, he was 
his father’s son, every bit of him, cold, im- 


pPlacable, self-righteous, and then she had 


stopped, exhausted by her own violence 
and Sebastian had not found a word 
answer ber with, though his whole heart 
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wan crying Out in passionate protest. The 
only sounds now in the dimly-lighted | 
room wore the muffled soba of Madame 
Delmano and the loud ticking of the clock 
on the mantelpiece. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, chimed | 
the clock in deep, sonorous tones, and Se- | 
bastian started. 

At nine o'clock he had promised to be at 
the Hotel d' Angleterre to fetch Mra. Vere 
and Ginevra. Quickly he went up to his 
mother’s sofa and bent over her. 

“Mother,” he said very gently, “I must 
be going now. If you think over what 
you said to me just now, I think you will 
acknowledge you have heen a little bard 
on m6 
ron to you, and that I bave failed to be a 


help or comfort to you in any way is my | 
misfortune rather than my fault. T was 


born under an unlucky star. In whatever 
I try to do I fail, apparently.” 

The fart of Sebastian intending to go out 
that evening and jeaving her alone bad 
been an additional grievance with Madaine 
Detpiano, #0 all she said now was, pet- 
tisbly: 

‘0 awny to your friends, Sebastian; | 
sball be glad to be alone ”’ 

Sebastian turned away and without a 
word left the room 

* * . * * 

“Oh, how glorions itis! how glad | am 

wecame!” So cries Ginevra, 


She and Sebastian are standing together | 


onagreat pile of glistening reck which 
rises up ontofthe seething water below, 
and counected with the land by a narrow 
causeway of rocks. Mrs. Vere and Mr. 
Delaine, who bad met the party on their 
way down and attached himself to it, have 
preferred keeping within the shelter af- 


forded by the li tie chapel dedicated to San | 


Rocco, the patron saint of the village, and 
which is perched upon the very extreme 
limit of the land, the sea washing the base 
of ita grey weather-stained walls. 

The wind bas been increasingin violence 
during the afternoon, and bas lashed the 
sea into a foaming fury. Up in the clear 
sky the full moon is shining with an in 
tense brightness, making a broad golden 
pathway across the troubled surface of the 
SOA. 

On come the great foam-crested waves, 


| one after another, leaping and surging in | 


frenzied haste to break with a sound of 
thunder on the rocks, sending thin clouds 
of spray Shorewards. 

The summit of the rock on which Gene. 
vra and Sebastian are standing is high 
above the waves which pour over its lower 
ledges; the spray is blown fresh and sait 
in their faces, and makes their cheeks wat. 

It was Ginevra’s wish toclimb up to the 
place in spite of Mrs Vere’s gentie rernon- 
strances., 

“Mr. Delpiano will 49 with me, and so 
you needn’t be afraid,”’ the girl had said 
persuasively, and Mrs. Vere had said no 
more. 

Sebastian had held Ginevea’s hand as he 
helped ber along from one boulder to 
another of the rocky causeway, and now 
he stood by ber side and ought to have felt 
in heaven for the moment; but try as be 
would, he could not shake off the feeling 
of the sickening disappointment which the 
cruel scene he had just gone threugh had 
left behind. 

Ho felt annibilated with the suddeness 
of the collapse of his delusion. She had 
hated him all alony, then; if she did not 
hate him she never could have spoken as 
she had done. She wished to be rid of 
him; he was in her eves only an obstacle 
hindering her from returning to tbe life 
she longed after. And yet if he were no 
longer there, would she not perhaps miss 
him just a little ? 

There would b6 no one to care for her as 
he had done, and yet, after all, he had dur- 
ing these ten years of devotion to her only 
succeeded in making him odious to her. 
In everything, then, he had failed, come 
short of what had been expected of him. 
Why not make an end of the life so use- 
less to others and but a burden to himself? 
What was there to live or hope for? 
Nothing. 

‘finevra had noticed Sebastian’s more 
than usually grave, preoccupied looks 
that evening. When he had greeted ber 
there had been no quick lighting up of tbe 
dreamy @yer, no smile with which he was 
wont to show involuntarily his pleasure 
at seeing her. 

Ginevra was very quick of perception, 
and therefore she knew that her master 
liked ber and was glad to be with her, but 
was far from guessing that he was in love 
with her, as she might have done had she 


been older and more experienced Ag ve 
ahie lid not troni e® her young head about 
such things; she was still a careless, happ, 


1, to whom each day brought sufficient 


I bave tried honestly to be a good | 





évjvyment to occupy all her theugbta, to 
the exclusion of all possibility of day- 
dreaming. 

Now on this evening she was enjoying 
herself thoroughly. It was something 
quite new to her, this storm by moonlight, 
and the roar and commotion around her 
filled her with childish excitement min- 
gied with awe 

The great wavos seemed to her in the 
moonlight to take unreal fantastic shapes 


and to be tossing their long white arms up- 


wards as if trying to seize her—her fancy 
of the sea being some cruel, insatiable 


| power again took hold of ber imagination, 


now more vividly then ever. And yet, 
drawn by some peculiar fascination, she 
made a step forward on the slippery rock, 
stood on the extreme edge Jooking down 
at the boiling s a below. Sevastian caught 
her by the arm. 

“For God's sake, Miss Jones, don’t go 
near the «dge! One false step here and 
one would be beyond rescue.”’ 

His voice was quite thick with emotion, 
Ginevra shivered and suffered herself to 
be gently drawn bach a few stops. 

“It is wonderful,” she said; “like Fairy- 
land, you know, | can fancy I hear voices 
in the noise of the storm calling out of the 
depths of those great waves, ‘Come down 
and see what we can show you below all 
the foam and surge. Down—down to 
where the coral grows on the silver sand, 
and the anemones unfold their feathery 
potals of blue avd pink and amber, and 
the merwaids play in and out of the thick- 
eis of purple seaweed.’’ You know,” she 
added apologetically, “I bave read all 
about this in the ‘Water Babies’ and An- 
dersen * ‘Mermaid,’ and that is what 
makes 16 think of it now,’’ 

“You like tairy tales, Miss Jones, Would 
you care to hear ons now 7? one which | am 
sore you have never heard before, It will 
not take long to tell.” 

“Ob, yea,’’ cried the girl, surprised, *) 
love all fairy stories,” 

In alow voice, 80 low that Ginevra had 
to bend her fair bead towards him to hear 
amidst the noise of the wind and waves, 
Sobastian began: 

“There was once a poor jad, 80 very poor 
that he used to sit and cry aloud over his 
poverty, be feltso utterly miserable and 
solitary amongst all his neighbors, wh« 
each had their possessions, some greater 
some smaller, but none of them gave any- 
thing to him or helped him. 

“Then one evening as he was sitting as 
n-ual all alone thinking of his grief, a 
bright-:obed fairy stood before bim with a 
staron her forehaad, and her name was 
Hope, and smiling, she said, ‘Come with 
me. I will show you a place where you 
will find all that your heart desires; the 
way there is a long and difficult one, butif 
you keep your eyes fixed on me you will 
not grow weary or faint.’ With that she 
floated away, andthe lad began running 
after her, on and ever onwards, over stony 
ground which cut his feet, through bram. 
bles which lacerated his flesh, over hilland 
dale, till often he would fain have dropped 
down from sheer exhaustion; but with bis 
eyes fixed on the bright star in front of 
him, he felt an irresistible power impelling 
him onwards, And thus b6é struggied all 
night long, and at daybreak he bad reached 
a swifily-flowing river spanned in one 
place by a single golden plank. On the 
opposite side, in a fragrant grove of ilex 
and myrtle, stood a fair white temple all 
shining in the glory of the rising sun, 
which kissed to flame the letters ir scribed 
over the portal, -The Temple of Fame.’ 
On the marble steps leading up to it the 
poor lad saw hurrying to and fro eager 
groups, some ascending and some descend- 
ing, the latter with proud victorious mien 
wearing !aurel wreaths on their brows. 
Along the myrtle bordered paths of the 
grove, lovely maidens waiked band 1 
hand, and on them the victorious ones bent 
their looks, seeking for that sympathy 
which makes triumph taste sweetest. And 
as the poor lad looked, his heart swelled 
with longing. Hope stood on the other 
side beckoning him with a smile, and al- 
ready he had placed with a beating heart 
one foot on the golden plank, when a mist 
rose suddenly out of the river veiling the 
opposite bank; thicker and thickerit grew, 
enveloping the poor lad in its icy told, and 
a voice whispered mockingly in his ear: 
‘Fool, go back to your own place again 
where you were born and where you shal! 
surely die. What would you here? Go 
beck !go back !' Trembling the lad look- 
ed for the tight which had gnided him 
during the way, but it was hidden now. 
Then sick and faint he fell back and lost 


all consciousness; when he awoke, lo! he 
was in his old place again, and it was as if 
he had never lett it save for the marks of 


the wounds on bis hands and feet.’ 





There was a silence of a few seconds. 
“Would she understand him? No, how 
could she? knowing nothing of the tragedy 
of his life, and yetifthere should exist a 
bond of sympatby between them she might 
guess.” 

Sebastian’s heart beat in great throbs; at 
that juncture be had lost all power of calm 
rensoning; he was moved solely by an in- 
tense yearning after pity from her; more 
than pity he did not dare wish for; to see 
ber look kindly and compassionately at 
him, to feel himself understood, would 
heal the bleeding wound his mother’s 
cruelty bad afflicted 

The way he had told his story, the tone 
of his voice, the searching imploring look 
which met bers and seemed to hold it riv- 
eted by a sort of fascination, bewildered 
the girl. What did it mean? Why did 
he keep looking at her so strongly? Nhe 
felt all of a sudden a little afraid of her 
companion and wished to get back to the 
others. A little nervously she said : 

‘“Whatasad fairy story yours is, Mr. 
Delpianv, I prefer those with a bright 
ending. I never could bear the sad ones; 
they made me cry when | was a little girl, 
but, of course, now I am not so silly; still 
| don’t like to hear about anything sad— 
ever.”’ 

Sebastian smiled bitterly. 

“Truth is sometimes sadder than fic- 
tion,” ho said quietly; ‘but, please God, 
Miss Ginevra, you may never learn this 
yourself,” 

The solemnness of his tone puzzied and 
frightened Ginevra still more. 

“Let us go back to the others,” she said, 
and made a hasty step forward; her foot 
slipped on the polished surface of the rock 
on whose edge she was standing, and with 
a little sharpery of terror she fell down on 
to a sea washed ledge some ten feet below. 

Quick as thought, Sebastian sprang down 
beeide her; he did not lose his presence of 
mind though she clung to him in her ter. 
ror screaming for help. His quick eye had 
caught sight of a little niche in the rock 
some two feet above them, just large 
enough to give a foothold; there was not a 
second to be lost; the great wave was rusb- 
ing onwards which would flood the ledge 
with the foaming volume ot water. He 
lifued her in bis aruns as if she had been a 
child and placed her feet in the niche, 

“Hold on and you will be safe,” he cried 
hoarsely. ‘God bless you, Ginevra.”’ 

The girl obeyed almost unconsciously and 
clung to the projecting piece of rock above 
her; the same instant the wove broke, 6n- 
veloping her in blinding spray. And now 
she heard the voice of Mr. Delaine above 
her, shouting, “Give me your hands, 
quick,’’ and the next moment she felt 
them seized in a strong grasp and herself 
drawn upon tothe top of the rock, But 
all she did was to cower down and stare at 
the seething water below with dilating 
eyes, and pointing downwards, gasped : 

“Signor Delpiano. Save him.’”’ There 
lay the ledge below all clear swept and 
shining in the moonlight. 

“Good gracious !'’ cried Mr. Delaine, ‘is 
it possible? He is beyond all earthly help, 
then, now.”’ 

A great sob rose in his throat; it was too 
horrible to know that bis friend was now 
bul a plaything of those cruel waves which 





‘look in the first thing to-morrow.” 





| vra!” 
| secret of his love, the girl had got a glim- | 


were tossing hither and thither against the | 


jagged edges of the rocks, Ginevra’s cries 


for help bad brought him and Mra. Vere | 


hurrying to the spot. From their nook on 
the chapel platform they bad not seen the 
accident, 

And now overcome by the horror of the 
thing, Ginevra began weeping bitterly; 
Mrs, Vere knelt beside her holding her in 
her motherly arms and coaxing her to 
come away, but with nc avail. Now she 
appealed to her old friend to help her. 


“You must take her away from here, | 


shé mustn’t stay any longer.’’ 

Mr. Delaine lifted the girl to her feet and 
drawing her arm through his guided her 
gently but tirmly along the slippery rocks 
to the chapel platform, Mrs. Vere bringing 
up the rear trembling in every limb. Aud 


80 the little trio stand in the bright moon- | 


light, which casts their shadows, preter- 
naturally big, on the patch of coarse se@A- 
Krassin front of the chapel. Their eyes 
with one accord are riveted on that one lit- 
lle bit of sea between the rocks and the 
shore, and yet what can they expect to see 
there ? 

Only when the storm has abated the 86a 
Will give up her dead, and it may be miles 
farther away along the coast that the poor 
‘nangled remnant of what has been once & 
iuman life will be cast on the shore. Mrs. 


Vere is the first to recover the entire con- 


sclousness of things; to the others what has 
4ppened seems some horrible dream ID 
5 verwhelming suddenness she re 
Hem bers of 


now with a pang her promise 
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taking well care of Ginevra, anu how she | 


has fulfilled it. What will Lady Emily 
say? The only thing to be done now is to 
take the girl as quickly as she can be taken 
back to her mother. 


An hour later, Ginevra is tucked up in| 


the blankets, her mother and Perkins by 
ber bedside, and a little pompous-man- 
nered, gold-spectacled man, the doctor, 
feeling her pulse. 

‘Beyond the heightened temperature oc- 
casioned by the fright the young lady has 
had, I do not see there has been any mis- 
chief done,” he prociaima, “She must be 
kept quiet, avd not allowed to take much 
or excite herself. 1 will write out a pre- 
scription for a soothing draught, and! will 
With 
that he bowed himself out of the room. 

Ginevra, thoroughly exhausted, soon fell 
asleep, and all during the night the faith- 
ful Perkins, having persuaded Lady Emily 
to let her watch alone, sat by her darling’s 
bedside, her honest heart tortured by re 
morse, retracting now wheu it was too late 
her sweeping condemnation of everything 
“furrin.’’ Was it not one of the hated 
species who had saved her young mis- 
tress's lifeat the cost of hisown? Blessed 
be bis memory tor ever, 





CHAPTER X. 


LITTLE crowd of mourners is grouped 
round the freshly-dug grave in the 
Campo Sante of San Rocco, It is 
com posed chiefly of rough fisher folks, who 
stand bareheaded, thoir red caps in their 
hands, while the tears pour down many a 
bronzed furrowed cheek. Women, hold- 
ing their children by the hand, stand whis- | 
pering to each other with awe-struck faces; 
some weep audibly. 

Tbe priest is hurriedly gabbling over the 
concluding words of the burial service, 
Around him tbe little white surpliced 
acolytes gaze with awe filled eyes into the 
grave where the black coffin stand», Near 
the grave stands a trio, composed of Mr. 
Delaino, the doctor, and Lord Cringeltie, 
sent by Lady Emily to represent her at the 


funeral of the man to whom she owed her | 


daughter’s life, 
Mr. Delaine is quite overpowered by the 
emotion he feels; the doctor is stiffly self- 


conscious, and Lord Cringeltie thoroughly | 


uncomfortable. The painter’s death had 
abocked and pained him immeasurably, 
and had awakened him to full conscious- 
ness of his own love for Ginevra. The 
thought that she too might have shared 
Sebastian’s fate made him realize that life 
without her would lose all brightness for 
him. 

The Jones’ are to leave the next day for 
Florence, much as Ginevra once loved San 
Rocco, now she bates it, and welcomes the 
thought of leaving it. Toher mother she 
says little, but it is Perkins who hears the 
passionate regrets that they ever came to 


the place and who dries her tears over Del- | 


piano’s death. 
In that last cry, 
in which Sebastian let escape the 


mer of the truth, though then she did not 
understand the full reason which had 
made Sebastian face death so resolutely, 
without any shrinking. 

Later on, with more knowledge of the 
world and human nature she understood, 
and with the knowledge the tender rever- 
ence with which she hallowed the painter’s 
memory increased tenfold. 

* . 7 * * - * 

And now, in the little cemetery, the 
mourners turn to depart. The priest has 
already hurried off, and the crowd slowly 
disperses, forming into little groups, which 
go their way homewards along the cy press- 
bordered path, along which such a short 
while ago the coffin was borne on the 
shoulders of six stalwart fishermen to its 
tinal resting place. 

The poor folks have lost the friend who 
had been ever ready with purse and sym- 
pathy to help their needs, and they mourn 
his loss sincerely. And the poor lady up 
there in the Villa Oleander, how much 
worse for ber, losing the nephew who was 
80 devoted to her. 

W hen the news of the accident had been 
brought to her, she bad gone into a violent 
fit of hysterics, and these fits had returned 
frequently during the following days. Her 
screams could be heard quite distinctly on 
the Piazza, where the fisher-folk were 
wont to bask in the sun, leaning against 
the parapet wall or lying full length on the 
ground. 

And the day when tbe body had been 


found by some coastguardsmen, washed 


ashore several miles down the coast, and 
brought home to her, she bad gone from 
ne fainting fit nite er, t ney si 
y “ i a Now she was 

ery feebie, and 4 the sister 


“God bless you, Gine- | 
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| who bad been summoned to nurse her 

| shook their heads, Ah, no oe gp en ere long | 

| there would be another funeral 

| wending its way to the little Tecate Santo 

| im the valley shut in by olive clad, sun- 

kissed bills. 
* 


pictures opened. Mr. Delaine had seen 
that Delpiano’s picture, the last one he had 
painted, had been sent there, according to 
his wish. The critics were unanimous in 
their enthusiasm. 
one of them : 
“Once again the name of Sebastian Del- | 
plano resounds throughout the world of 
art, but this time we take up our pen with | 


Here are the words of | 


a heavy heart. We, his countrymen, be- | 
fore all others, have to bewail the cruel 
fate which snatched him away on the very 
eve of his fresh triumph and robbed Italy 
of one of her greatest artista. We will not | 
seek here to penetrate the mystery in 
which the latter years of the maestro’s life | 
were shrouded, or seek to discover what 

the influences were which laid a ban on | 
bis genius for a while. We respect the | 
secret of the dead. Honor to whom honor 
is due, and we say with confidence that the 
memory of Sebastian Deipiano will live on 
for ever amongst us and those that come 
after us, as that of one whom Italy may be 


proud to call her son,”’ 
. . = + * o 





Extract from a letter a year later from 
Lady Emily Jones to Mrs. Vere: 


“My Dear Mrs. Vere:—Thanks for 
your kind letter of congratulation. As 
you know Lord Oringeltie, you will under- | 
| stand that 1 am very pleased with my 
daughter's choice, and that | can be quite 
sure of her future bappiness—he is such a 
thorough good fellow. I shall always look 
back with pleasure to our stay at San 
Rocco, and having thus made the acquaint- 
ance of one of my dear mother’s oldest 
friends. It was so unfortunate, thongh, 
that sad accident occurring to cast a gloom 
over the last days of our stay there. | am 
bappy to say Ginevra bas quite recovered 
from the painful impression poor Signor 
Dei piano’s shocking death caused her; at 
her age it is easy to forget. If you are in 
| London the end of May I hope you will 
come to the wedding. Givevra sends you 
her beat love. 

**] am, dear Mra. Vere, 
“Yours Respectfully, 
“EMILY JON #aA,”’ 
(THE END.) 
em 








ARTISTIO ADVERTISING.—In a western 
city there lived two young fellows who 
painted signs for a livelihood. On a cer- 
tain occasion one of the painters bad some 


A month later the Turin Exhibition of | 





outdoor business to attend to, and left the 
studio in charge of his partner and a boy 
who was employed to grind paints. Dur- 
ing his absence, the partner, to gratify a 
whim, painted the boy so as to represent a 
large gash upon his forehead and a cut 
over the eye. He bespattered the floor with 


| red paint, clotted the boy’s hair, and made 


him lie down in a corner; after which he 
painted a great gash on his own cheek, 
bared his bosow, disordered bis dress, 
dipped a long-blaved knife in the red paint- 
pot, and patiently awaited the coming of 
bis partner. Directly afterwards be beard 
him at the door, and then the performance 
commenced, The painter looked in at the 
door, and saw the boy prostrate on the | 
floor, groaning and crying, ‘Murder !’’ 

chairs, tables, benches, jugs, and paint- 

pots being strewed round the room in dire 

contusion, while the murderous looking 

partner, with the red knife in bis uplifted 

hand, was running about the room utter- 

ing wild and incoherent expressions, It 

was evident to the artist at the door that 

his partoer bad killed the boy. Swift as 

lightning be fled to obtain assistance, and 

anuwber of friends were spesdily mustered 

and repaired to the scene of the sup- 

posed terrible tragedy. The crowd aug- 

mented as it neared the shop,and in walked 

the whole posse; but in the meantime 

everything had been set to rights—the boy 

was without a mark of any kind, the room 

in perfect order, no marks of biood were 

perceptible, and the artist who bad been 

left at bome was engaged in painting a 

sign. On bearing what he was charged 

with, the latter declared bis utter ignorance 

of the whole matter, but took the oppor- 

tunity of distributing business cards 

ainongst the crowd, and the result was a 

great influx of fine-art orders, 


Oe 


AN eccentric race for one-legged men was 


run recently at Nogent, near Pari«. It was 
won by a man 5) years old, who had lont 
a right legin the Franco-Prussian war 
vering 40 metres in 4) secondar here 
were W compet torsw for the pr 
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| Scientific and Useful. 





Vatociry.—The velocity of a cannon 
ball is now measured by electricity. Two 
screens are fixed at a certain distance, and 
as the ball strikes each it breaks an electric 
current and at the same instant records 
the time on a clock connected with the 
screens by wires. Then having the dis- 
tance between the screens and the times of 


_ passing accurately recorded, the problem 
_ becomes a simple one. 


PNBUMATION.—The pneumatic principle 
has been applied to boots, The air tubes 
lie between the upper and lower soles, and 


give aapringy movement to the foot cal- 
| culated to reduce friction with the ground 
| and to alleviate fatigue. With a world- 
| wide adoption of this principle irate fa- 
| thers will be compelled to resort to some 
| new ejector for the lover who disregards 


the flight of time in his visita, 


Turoven E1ont.—A test was made re- 
cently with the new Lebel carbine, at 
Moulins, France, which yielded surprising 
results, A bullet from one of these rifies 
was discharged at an advancing bull. It 
struck the animal’s shoulder and came out 
at the crupper, completely traversing the 
bull's body; the large bones were pierced 
with round holes without splintering. It 
is believed that the bullet would have 
passed through eight men in a row. 


MAKING LaaTH eR —Laather in twenty- 
four hours is the subject of a German pa- 
tent, which, since it is based upon the em- 
ployment of bichromate of potash and 
gelatine, no doubt would scarcely hold 
good in this country. Mixtures of this 
kind have been proposed ere now tora 
hundred and one purposes, from the mak- 
ing of sausage skins to the production of 
waterproof walis. In the present case, the 
raw hides or skins are placed ina warm 
or cold solution of—Water, 1,600 parts; 
gelatine, 60 parts; bichromate of potash, 50 


| parta. The skins are immersed for the 


apace of aday, and then exposed to day- 
light to permit the bichromated gelatine, 
of which the hide is now composed, to be- 
come insoluble, 


Farm and ‘Garden. 








GREEN Crops,— Whether green manurial 
crops add fertility or not to the soil the 
fact remains that by green manuring and 
the use of lime there is an increase of hu- 
mus. Mulch or shade of any kind pro- 
motes the formation of humua, and thus 
the land is nade capable of retaining more 
moisture and of hastening chemical pro- 
cesses, All lands have been improved 
whenever green manuring has been re- 
sorted #0. 


MiuK.—It requires quite an amount of 
boiling water, scrubbing and hard work to 
remove every trace of ‘ferment’ from a 
milk can after it has been used. Those 
who content themselves with simply shak- 


| ing @ little soapy water in the cans and 


rinsing them with clean water need not be 
surprised if the milk quickly sours, as the 
least trace of any portion of the previous 
milk will hasten achange in the new. 
Boiling water and carbonate of soda should 


| be used freely. 


MANURE.—Manure is more subject to 
loma in very dry weather than at any other 
time unless a large amount of absorbent 
material is provided and the heap turned 
over occasionally, as it may become over. 
heated and “fire-fang.’’ When this occurs 
the ammonia is given off as as gas. Aa it 
is the most valuable portion of the manure 
its lows should be guarded againat. Drench. 
ing the heap with cold water, first making 
openings to allow the water to reach the 
centre of the heap, isan excellent method 
of preventing loss. 


FATTENING CATTLE.—The fattening of 
live stock on cottonseed hulls and meal is 
hecouning quite an important feature in 
Soutbern business affairs. It promises to 
add materially to the prosperity of the 
South, and to enable that section not only 
to supply its own wants for good beef, but 
to ship fattened beeves North iu competi- 
tion with the West. The cattle can be fat- 
tened on cottonseed meal and hulis ate 
total cost of about ten cents a day, while 
it is estimated to cost at least twenty cents 
aday inthe Westand Northwest, where 
hay, corn and other food-stuff« are used, 

a a a 


Give ATTENTION to the first symptoms 


of a Lung Complaint, and check the 

dreaded disease in ita incipiency, by using 

[pr D>. Jayne's F.xvectorant, a sale 

fash rm) & ré . s 4 flections if the 
ings and B 4 
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Address all letters to 
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Absence of Mind. 

Nothing but well-established clever- 
ness will save from contempt the man 
whose wits go a-wool-gathering. He 
passes down the street with sightless 
eyes, registering no impressions; me- 
ohanically says ‘“(iood morning’ when 
it is afternoon; does not know whether 
it is wet or ine unless the diflerence is 
pelted or flashed at him; jostles his 
neighbor as he turns a corner, and is 
thought stupid and clumsy; passes the 
lady to whom he was introduced yester- 
day, and, returning for a pleasant smile 
a stony unknowing glare, is set down as 
a boor, does not hear the greeting of his 
grecer tilltwenty seconds after it has 
been uttered, and so is voted proud—in 
short, he passes through life misunder- 
stood, laughed at, deceived, and in some 
danger because he presents barely half 
himself to the outside world, the other 
half being engaged in private business 
that does not belong to the open. If he 
be of well-established cleverness, his ec- 
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taneity, he must be here, now, waiting 
for impressions, watchful, practical, a) 


‘shrewd observer; and he must also be | 


away, taking counsel with his literary 
taste, as he casts his observations into 
as bold and graceful forms as he can | 


| command. 


A scene of intense dramatic interest, | 
perhaps of historical note, is taking | 


place before his eyes, and he must de- | 


centricities are licensed, for he is under-4 


stood to be at work within when he 
gives no outward sign of being in pos- 
session of himself, but woe and scorn 
unto him if he be a dull moon-calf, a 
mere common mental truant | 

No doubt the average man’s opinion 
is right, and absont-mindedness in the 
wrong place is a poor thing; but we 
murt not forget that it has a right place. 
The man of the market may find some 
difficulty in realizing that this is so. 
look at the two types. Here is the 
sample of the race who is in present 
and permavent possession of all his 
powers of percepticn. He is a shop- 
keeper. His mind flits lightly over the 
surface of a multitude of usable facts, 
as the trained fingers of the pianist 
ripple over all the keys. is business is 
to understand you, his customer—to 
size youand your wante alongside the 
belongings of his shop, He is bright, 
observant, alert, obliging, susceptible to 
your slightest wish, ready to test your 
requirements at a hundred different 
points, but to do it all with lightness of 
touch. 

You may displace fifty articles in his 
establishment, and he is delighted. He 
will find no difficulty in putting them 





scribe it as it proceeds and commit it | 
sheet by sheet to the mercies of the 
telegraph-clerk. Every one except the | 
journalist may and does show the ex- | 
citement he feels; but he must know of 
it all and yet shut it out from his work- | 
ing mind, separate himself from his sur- | 
roundings, and in the quietness of | 
thought turn the scene into a word-pic- | 
ture. Yetat tho very time that he is) 
doing this he must be noting the fresh | 
developments that are taking place. 

All the senses are foraging for material 
almost simultaneously with the mani- | 
pulation of the material in the secluded | 
workshop of the brain. The process is | 
not actually simultaneous, | 


| 


There isa 

sort of pendulum swing from absorbed | 
thought to keen observation, a doing in 
half-minute turns what the well-balanced 
man—who is not a time-driven deacrip- 
tive jourpalist—does at leisurely inter- 
vals—namely, separating between the 
deep and grateful solitude of the soul— 
which outsiders call absent-mindedness 
—and the practical casual surface-aflairs 
of the day. 

A practical view of absence of mind 
would guard us against setting those 
who are naturally somewhat absent- 
minded and reflective to perform tasks 
that would be light and pleasant to peo- 
ple of a practical temperament. The | 
mind refuses to picture John Keats | 
compounding pills, though no doubt he | 
did it. Work that to one would be_ 
maddening by its monotony or its con- | 
stantly-recurring exactness would ap- | 
pear pleasantly rhythmical to another. 


| 
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mental ramblings. And this going back | 
again and again to familiar problems | 
prevents our having brain-rest. 
Happy suggestions often come as by a 
flash, but solid work is done in the hours | 
set apart for solid work, and the absent- 
minded man’s untimely recurrence at | 
chance moments to serious thought is | 
very largely so much needless brain- | 
wear when the rest and change of tri- | 
viality are required. The man who) 
moves about in the every-day world in) 
a trance is usually working futile, fight- 
ing as one who beats the air, wearying 
himself by carrying his tools after he. 
has left the quarry. 
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Ir is not necessarily the amount of 
money which is spent on a dress that | 
produces a good effect, for we all daily | 
see ladies ‘‘clad in rich attire’? whose | 
appearance in the street provokes a) 
smile, if not a shrug of the shoulders 
indicative of pity. All the silks and | 
velvets, diamonds and pearls ever made | 
or set are powerless to produce a good | 
effect unless they are regulated by per- | 
fect taste—a thing which is a gift, and 





| which very few women possess inher- | 


ently. 


PLAYING @ man’s part, we may come 

to see that suffering is an accident and 

| not the substance of life, that evil isa 

_shadow haunting certain portions of a 

pathway that is everywhere pervaded 

| by a “‘kindly light;’’ we come to per- 

ceive that it is a man’s part to empale 

| natural contingencies within natural ne- 

cessity, and, step by step as headvances, 

_ to enlarge his interference with Nature 
and augment his ascendency over her. 


WE cannot be eyes and ears for an- | 
other; we cannot think for him or act | 
for him; we cannot carry him on our | 
shoulders to any desired haven; nor, if, 
we could, would it be any real blessing | 
to him; but we can help him to stand on | 
his own feet, to run his own course, to 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

EK R. R—Patience was first sung in 
London on April 23, 1881. 

G, R. 8. —We have files of the Post go- 
ing back to 1821. For all that, we are obliged 
for the offer. 

Cc. C. W.—Habitual coldness or numb- 
ness of the hands may be relieved by rubbing 
them for a short time in cold water, following 
with dry friction. 

D. W. W.—Rancid butter is sometimes 
restor: d to its original sweetness by washing 
it first well with good fresh milk and after- 


| wards with cold water. 


8. W. W.—Victor Marie Hugo died on 
May 22, 1885; Victor Cousin in 1867; Henry W. 
Longfellow in 1882; William Cullen Bryant in 
1878; Thomas Carlyle in 1881. 

Cc. R. A.—1. Zine can be scoured with 
great economy of labor, time and material by 
using either glycerine, stearine, naphthaline, 
or creosote mixed with dilute sulphuric acid. 

A. H. F—To make indelible writing 
fluid, to good gall ink add a strong solution of 
fine soluble Prussian biue in distilled water. 
This ink writes greenish blue, but afterwards 
turns intensely blue. 

SaLtT.—The water of mineral springs is 
chiefly efficacious in that it supplies both salts 
and water to the blood in increased quantity. 
The salt tends to increase tissue-changes, and 
the greater supply of water hastens the excre- 
tion of the waste products which are thereby 
generated. 


DgeLawake.—The peach was originally 
& poisonous almond, Its fruity parte were 
used to poison arrows, and for that purpose 
were introduced into Persia. Transplantation 
and cultivation have not only removed its 
poisonous qualities, but turned it into the de 
lictous fruit we now enjoy. 

ALasKA.—It is now generally believed 
thatin the glacial period, two hundred and 
fifty thousand years ago, the inbabitants of 
America traveled across from Europe on the 
ridge of land which extended from Europe to 
America, via the Orkney Islands, Iceland, and 
Greenland, No doubt this ridge has been sub- 
merged by some convulsion of nature. 


Isis,—The ancient Egyptians believeJ 
that the spirit of their greatest god, Ostris, 
dwelt among them in the form of a pure white 
bull marked by a certain sign. Herodotus 
mentions two of these signs—a black eagle on 
the back, and a black forehead with a square 
of white in its centre. These creatures, when 
found, were worshipped during life and mum- 
mified after death. 

G. W. W.—To prepare natural flowers 
dip them in melted parafine, withdrawing 


The tendencies that show themselves | 26 himself from some of the trammels | them quickly. ‘The liquid should only just be 


in absent-mindedness constitute a type, 
and, though many are absent-minded | 
through wavering and indefinite thought, | 
the types include a large proportion of 
the finest intellects the world has pro- 
duced. All that is needed is care in| 
drafting the right men to the right 
work, and, for each of us, care in divid- 
ing, as far as he can, his hours of ab- 
straction and remoteness from the hours 
when he mixes with his fellows. 

In each case we need to keep to the. 
main road, and not wander into by- 
ways. The main road, in the study, is | 
by way of individual thought, and al- | 
lows us to be as absent-minded as we 
please, so long as it is a mark of mental | 
activity; and the main road iv the house- | 
hold and the world is by way of thought | 
common to us all, and therefore exclud- | 
ing the absent mind. 

The absent-minded woman is rare, 


| and, when found, she is usually dream- | 


_ ily incompetent. Promptness, tact, wide- 
_awake adaptability have been developed 


| something present and exact. 


back on their shelves; and, when you | 


are gone, he will smooth away the small 
business-wrinkles your demands have 


with a similar readiness and adapt- 
ability, all his resources lying within 
easy reach. To a man of this temper- 
ament, with a perfect and an instant 
command of all his powers of action, 
absence of mind is a weakness on the 
borderland of crime. 

Perhaps the most curious instance of 
the union between the absent-minded- 
ness of the student weaving in seclusion 
with the shuttles of the brain and the 
observation and alertness of the prac- 


tical man is seen in the descriptive 
journalist lie takes the dual charac- 
ler Alternately, but with alternations 
so ral that they appear like simu 


in woman by the minute character of 
her work; she must always be doing 
To be 
forgetful is to fail. What can be more ad- 
mirable than the readiness of the hostess | 
who, without appearance of effort, makes | 
half a dozen ill-assorted people who. 
happen to call simultaneously feel at | 
home and entertained over a cup of tea? | 


_A blundering man whose business cares | 
left, and will receive the next customer | 


or private musings are always lying in 


_ wait to beguile him into forgetting what | 


is going on around him would keep his | 
attention to ‘‘the sticking-point’’ only | 
by constant goading and effort, if he | 
were to try to practise what appears so | 
natural to the quick play of woman’s | 
wit. Yet there are strong reasons why | 
he should relax and be attentive to lit- | 
tle duties, and why the absence of mind 
caused by a reeurrence to too-familiar 
thoughts should be fought against. 

The abstraction that steals us away 
from the presence of our friends and 
sends us on casual quests after fugitive 
thoughts is seldom really effective: we 
bring back little spoil from these 


very 


doubts and fears; spend yourself on the 


_ will be the best reparation for the hours 
| or ages which follow it. It is the meas- 


and hindrances which now obstruct his | 
path. | 

CEASE from the antedating of your | 
experience. Sufficient to to-day are the 
duties of to-day. Do not waste life in 


work before you, well assured that the 
right performance of the hour’s duties 


ure of a man—his apprehension of a 


| day. 


THOSE who attain the topmost heights 
of excellence easily win the sympathy 
and admiration of the multitude, and in 
so doing prove that the same powers 
which have in them come into full bloom | 
exist in the germ or in the bud in the 
minds of the many. 


WHOEVER raises himself to a higher 
place in character, in intelligence, in 
industry, in health of body, in vigor of 
mind, and in fidelity to the best that he 
can discover is, in so doing, fulfilling a | 
large part of the debt he owes to the 
world. 


WITH rare exceptions, the men that 
are now honored and esteemed are the 
men that improved the golden season of | 
their youth. They then diligently sowed | 
the seed that has matured in a golden | 
harvest. 


EMERSON says that no one can be a 
master in conversation who has not 
learned much from women; their pres- 
ence and inspiration are essential to its 
success, 

WISE men are instructed by reason, 
men of less uncerstanding by experi- 


ence, the most ignorant by necessity, 
_and the beast by nature. 


NARROWNESS of mind is often the 
cause of obstinacy; we do not easily be- 
lieve beyond what we can see. 


THE world will pity you for what 
you lose rather than for what you lack. 


hot enough to maintain its fluidity, and the 
flowers should be dipped one at a time, held 
by the stalks and moved about for an instant, 
to get rid of the bubbles, Fresh-cut flowers, 
free from moisture, make excellent specimens 


| prepared in this way. 


8. F.—L Water acidulated with a little 
fresh lemon juice will sometimes remove 
freckles of recent appearance. Apply with a 
fine towel every night before retiring, and let 
the acid mixture dry onthe face. 2. The same 
application is good for fesh-worms. 3. Batn- 
ing in tepid water is recommended for making 
less conspicuous “black rings around the 
eyes."" 4. Moles should not be disturbed. 


SouTH.—The eggs of the octopus, when 


| first laid, are small, ova!, translucent granules 
| resembling little grains of rice,and not quite 


an eighth of an inch in length. They are at- 
tached to a common stalk, to which every egg 
is separately affixed, as grapes form part of 
a bunch. Each of these clusters contains about 
one thousand eggs, and a large octopus will 
produce from forty thousand to fifty thous- 


| and. 


Frep H. M.—Leander was a youth of 
Abydos, who was very much attached to Hero 
a beautiful priestess of Venus at Sestos, and 
every night swam the Hellespont to visit her, 
while she directed his course by holding a 
barning torch on the top of a high tower, re- 
turning in the same way before morning. One 
tempestuous night, however, Leander was 
drowned, and Hero, in despair, threw herself 
from the tower and perished in the sea. The 


| story is told in two of Ovid's “Heroides,” and 
, also in a poem by Muszus, a Greek poet. 


Maup CATHERINE.— We have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing dissection of living dogs 
and other animals as wickedly hateful, and so 
far as very eminent medical men see, scien- 
tifically useless. The question of nerve power 
and other matters must await the solution of 
events rather than be settlec—if it can be set- 
tled—by such continued cruelties. The prac- 
tice is, we are afraid, of very long standing, 
and has been fiercely and even angrily de- 
fended by many doctors, who have failed, 
however, to prove its necessity. 


ScigenT1a.—From the latest investiga- 
tions that have been made into the subject, it 
would appear that the hollow of the Atlantic 
is not strictly a basin whose depth increases 
regularly towards the centre, but that it is 
rather a saucer or dish-like one, so even is the 
contour of its bed. Proceeding westward from 
the Irish coast, it is found that the ocean bed 


| deepens very gradually—in fact, for the first 


two huundred and thirty miles the gradient ts 
but six feet to the mile, though in the next 
twenty miles the fall is more than nine thous- 
and feet, the sudden descent being 890 precipt- 
tous that depths of one thousand two hundred 
to one thousand six hundred fathoms are '0 
Inany places encountered in very close pros 

imity to the one hundred fathom line 








ONCE ONLY. 
BY O. H. BR. 
Once only—thus it may chance—our love is 
dumb, 
W ithered, or slain. 
Then once we cry to the heavens, “Shall it 
come 
Not once again?” 


Then roll the wearier years—the long cold 
years 
Till the death-call 
W bispers its half dreaded joy through mortal 
fears 
Once, unto all, 


Once only passeth the soul beyond life’s prison, 
Earth-chains to sever; 

Once only breaketh the Day—and light is risen 
Once, and for ever. 


The Trinidad Treasure. 


BY OC. J. HYNE. 














HERE may be others of the trade prac 
tising on this planet, but I don’t think 
it, There are amateurs certainly, and 

mighty expensive and unprofitable their 
efforta bave proved; but if there were an- 
other professional besides myself, I fancy 
his operations must have come to my ears, 
So I take itthat Iam the only man now 
living who makes an exclusive occupation 
of Treasure-bunting, and I am thankful 
for the monopoly. Competition wouldn't 
stimulate me. 

The excitement of the chase is quite 
enough to string up my nerves to fall con- 
cert pitch as it is; and in case of organized 
competition, I should promptly retire from 
business, There isn’t enough lost and 
hidden treasure existent to make it worth 
while for men to work at it as systematic 
hunters. 

My terms are these: An entirely free 
hand; all outlay prepaid; and eighteen per 
cent. of the proceeds in case of success. I 
was not brought up to the profession. In- 
deed, I invented it myself. Originally, I 
was in the wool business; had worked up 
to the grade of Continental and American 
traveler in Bradford manufactured goods; 
and was making fifteen hundred a year 
when I switched off into the new sphere, 
Perhaps it isn’t so steadily profitable, but 
it’s much more to my taste, 

The first client [ worked for was a wo- 
man, and it was she who first gave me an 
idea of turning Treasure-hunting into a 
regular expert business. We met on the 
Laconic coming Eaat, from New York, and 
it was a tip from the head-steward and 
the purser which together combined to 
change my fate. 

For a great wonder, I had no acquaint- 
ances on board; but there was a good look- 
ing girl who had caught my eye, and I 
backsheeshed the head-steward to fix mat- 
tera so that I might be placed next her at 
table—accidentally. It was cheap at two 
dollars, Her name was Perugini. 

We were in easy conversation before the 
entrees came, It was her first whiff of salt 
water, the weather was rough, and she 
was naturally proud of beiug one of the 
few toturn up at the first day’s dinner. 
We chummed a good deal, Miss Perugini 
and I, and she stood in with me over two 
pools on the run, which brought us in a 
small matter of fifty dollars; but it was not 
till we were half-way across that we got on 
the treasnre-hunting tack. 

Then it was quite by accident. A Wall 


put in his first appearance at luncheon, | 


brought up the subject of Trinidad. Whilst 
lying on his back, he had been reading up 
& parcel of newspapers, and seemed anx- 
ious to give usa precis of their contents. 
He reeled off accounts of several lynch- 
ings, and some fires, and a yacht-race or 
two; and then touched a new topic. 

“Another expedition to Trinidad, so I 
see by the World,” he said. “The story of 
that buried treasure from Chili, or wher- 
ever it was, is a just elegant bait. The 
World says this makes the fourth gang of 
adventurers who have beaten a way out 
there, and landed through the surf and 
tried to realize those effects.”’ 

Misa Perugini laughed. ‘Four, sir? 
Say twenty-four, and you’ll be nearer the 
mark, I guess only afew have written a 
history of their escapade: the majority 





| 


| if you care to explain further, and if | find 


| 
| 





concluded to go and come incognito. Their 
reason was mighty obvious. If they were | 
successful, they would have to face the | 
question of getting the treasure across the | 
borders of some civilized State. It would | 
bot quite suit their ticket to sail into the 
Custom-house with such a cargo, and fill 
in @ paper of origin; because Government 
aims would waltz in; and if the finders 
were given afew odd nickels for their 


pains, they think themselves 


might 


Street man, our vis-a-vis, who had that day mentioned just now, I’m a business man, 
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mighty lucky. On the other hand, if they 
were unsuccesstul, I guess they could do 
for themselves all the ridicule they’d any 
use for without the newspapers chipping 
in to help.”’ 

When we had gone out upon the bridge 
deck, and were stowed in a couple of 
steamer-chairs which I had dragged under 
the lee of one of the boats, I tackled the 
subject again. 

“You seem to know something about 
this Chilian treasure ?”’ 

“Probably more than any person alive, 
Mr. Clough. But to begin with, the trea- 
sure wasn’t Chilian et all. It came from 
Lima, which is in Peru, in the days when 
Lima was called the City of Kings, At the 
beginning of this century that country was 
in revolution against Spain, and loot tothe 
tune of twenty millions of your English 
pounds was gathered in the cathedral and 
churches, and shipped from Callao. Most 
of it fell into the hands of your Lord Uo- 
chrane and his squadron. But one schoo- 
ner managed to give his ships the slip, and 
she ran south round the Horn, made up- 
cvast, and then got wrecked on Trinidad, 
a small island seven hundred miles uff the 
Brazilian coast. There her crew buried 
the treasure, Afterwards, they were taken 
off by a man-of-war, and because they 
couldn’t give a good account of them- 
selves, they were hanged as pirates. All, 
that is, with the exception of one boy, who 
was spared because he was young, but 
who afterwards became old, and on his 
death-bed told a Newcastle sea-captain 
about the spot where the treasure was 
buried. Directly and indirectly that boy 
is responsible for many fruitless expedi- 
tions. Adventurers went to Trinidad at 
much pains and cost, often looked in the 
right piace, but none of them found the 
loot. And I guess they’d be pretty tear- 
ing wild if they knew why.” 

Mise Perugini raised her eyes to the 
greasy coils of reck which were coming out 
of the smoke-stack, and laughed. 

“Wasn't it there ?’’ 

‘‘Nossir. I guess every knob had been 
carefully toted away years before those 
later heroes put spade into the landaslip 
which they say bas swamped the cache,”’ 

‘“*Then do you know where the stuff went 
to?” 

“IT ought to,” she said slowly. ‘‘My own 
Grampa got it; and what’s left belongs to 
me, Only thing is, I don’t know where 
it’s stowed away.” 


I stared at her in a good deal of asto 
nishment, she still watching the smoke 
which billowed out from the furnaces be- 
low. Suddenly she turned her glance 
down and looked me squarely in the face, 

‘See here, Mr. Clough; I was warned 
against steamer-acquaintances; but 1 be- 
lieve you’re white. You did well for me 
in that pool deal, and you’re a business 
man besides. Will you help mein some 
thing else? There’s pretty nearly half a 
million dollars’ worth of jewels hoarded 
up for me if I can find them. If they keep 
hid, I shall be about broke. I ante’d up all 
l'd left to get a saloon passage over here; 
and if that Foard doesn’t show, I guess I 
shall have to go back to Virginia and roll 
cigarettes in Richmond fora living. That’s 
not an unladylike employment, and the 
cigarette girls usually marry well. But I 
don’t hanker after it: I guees I’d rather 
you found me that pile—on commission, 
of course.”’ 

“My dear young lady,’’ I said, “as you | 


and therefore you mustn’t expect me to 
pin myself to anything in the dark. But 


that I can help you, why, then, I will with 
all the pleasure in life.”’ 

“That’s sense; and I like you better for | 
not jumping at once. See here, Mr. Clough, | 
I’m going to begin telling you about my 
affairs right away, and then you can judge | 
whether it’s worth your while to stand in. 

“Grampa was the firet of our crowd to be | 
mixed up with this treasure. He grabbed 
it, and he hid it Grampa was an Italian, 
who found it convenient to live in the, 
West Indian Islands because of political | 
complications in other countries, He) 
called himself a sculptor; but I fancy he | 
wasn’t much account of bis trade. 

“Father let on to me once he was one of 
those sculptors who tote round plaster 
hogs and cathedrals stuck to a soft-wood 
platform over their heads, and peddle 
them down side-blocks. That’s what 
Grampa was. You see he was two ger era- 


| tions back, so I don’t mind telling you. 


Father’s enough ancestry for me. 

“Well, to go on; some pirates were 
banged on one of the islands—Jamaica, | 
think it was—and Grampa and some other 
men got to know where they'd a big hoard 


put by; and after a bit he and three friends 
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got a slip of a schooner and went over to 
Trinidad and dug it up. 

“One of the lot was a Spanish padre, and 
I guess he must have got the secret from a 
scared pirate in the confessional, and found 
it too big to carry under his own girdle. 
Bat that doesn’t matter. Grampa and the 
other gentlemen shared the news and got 
the treasure on to their schooner; and then 
their difficulties began. 

“There was hardly a dollar of it in 
money: there wasn’t a shin-plaster in notes. 
It was all in gold candlesticks, and jeweled 
crucifixes, and bars of silver, and goid- 
smiths’ ‘notions; and if Grampa and his 
friends tried to negotiate boodie of that 
kind at a Custom-house, they knew they 
might anticipate trouble, You see, they 
were none of them gentiemen with unim- 
peachable connections: they were all more 
known than respected. 

‘Each had his own ideas as to the best 
course of procedure, and each put them 
forward with warmth. Whilst they were 
arguing, the padre tumbied overboard, 
and I fancy he must have had some lead 
put into him, which made him sink. So 
there were only three of them left to split 
the plunder—and, by way of preliminary, 
they picked all the jewels from their set- 
tings. 

‘Then they melted up all the saints and 
the crucifies and 6wers and other trifies 
into ingots, which would be far lea« easily 
sworn to. By which time, being fairly 
starved off the high seas, they put into St. 
Thomas’ and revictualled. 

“Getting safely out of there, they ran 
north across the Gulf, heading for Mobile, 
in Alabama, where Grampa had political 
friends; but I'm afraid they must have 
gone at the corn whisky too freely, be 
eause one night two of them woke up to 
find that the other had piled up the schoo- 
ner. She was hard on a reef of coral near 
the Dry Tortugas at the end of Florida; and 
as they couldn’t get her off, they sat down 
for a hand of poker to fill in time, 

“The game was slow for a while, but it 
finished up excitingly. Grampa was lucky 
enough to deal botb his friends fours at 
one time. That made them raise all they 
were worth; and when they found he held 
a royal straight, it was very natural tbat 
guns should come out. 

‘Grampa wasn’t touched himself; but 
both his friends were burt; and in conse 
quence, when he took the small boat, with 
the bundle of jewels inside his shirt, and 
most of the gold under the floor-boards for 
ballast, neither of them could prevent him 
leaving them. But they said things as he 
rowed away which kinder put a scare into 
him after he’d got ashore, and cram ped his 
future efforts. 

“Perhaps that’s why he didn’t blossom 
out into a millionaire rigbt away. As it 
was, he got to Charlotte Harbor, then to 
Tallahassee, and tried back at bis old trade. 
For the next two years Grampa sculpted 
for all be was worth, and he peddied 
plaster saints and lapdogs till there wasn’t 
an empty bracket left in all Florida or 
Southern Georgia. He just made that 
sculpture business boom. 


“The dollars he made at this seemed to | 


put confidence into him again; and at the 
end of those two years he worked North, 


and began to realize on his ingots. He did | 


not do it all at once, you understand; and 
he didn’t walk at the tail of a brass band 


whilst he was hawking those melted-up | 


candlesticks and alms-dishes., 

‘“Nossir; I guess Grampa was the most 
uncommunicative man in the 
States whilst he was getting that gold off 
his hands, And even when it was gone, 
and represented only by stocks and shares 
and bankers’ balances, he didn’t feel easy. 
The thought of those two partners he'd left 
perforated on the schooner kinder haunted 
him. He felt America was too noisy for 


his nerves, So he packed his trunks and | 


went to England, where be iwarried and 
settled down. The gentleman who after- 
wards became my father was his only 
child.”’ 

“And in prosaic England,” said I, “all 
danger naturally ceased ?’’ 

“Nossir, Grampa thought so, and that’s 
where he made his big mistake. It was 
thirty years after that arguinent on the 


| Florida coral reef that those gentiemen 


called on him; and because he wasn’t 
ready for them, he got killed. 

“After that, the rest of the family con- 
cluded to try the States. They weren't in 
very flourishing circumstances, because 
Grampa bad spent up pretty clean all he’d 
made out of the gold. He'd never realized 
upon the jewels; but where they were 
stowed none of the family could discover. 
After the other gentiemen had knifed bim, 


and he lay on the grass gasping, he tried 
to tell father ali about it; but by the time 
he’d assured him that the stones were ai 


United | 


0 


close by and untouched, he was just 
| through with this life, and couldn’t com- 

municate further. Father hunted, you 
| bet; but the job was too big for bim. He 
_couldn’t knock the bottom out of that 

cache; and when funds failed him, he con- 

| cluded to run over to the States and recu- 
| perate. He took on the dry-goods line, 
| but he never got much above clerking, 
|} and never bad a chance of ferreting out 
| that secret. I guess be wasn't much sc- 
count at business, 

“And now poor father’s dead, Mr. 
Clough, and I’m bis heiress, I guess the 
tangle’s a bit too steep for meas weil. So 
I come to you. If you've savvey enough 
to pull dollars out of an operation on 
steamer pools, | guess you can make this 
other mine pan out a good dividend, if 
you'll only put Try into the workiags.”’ 

I shook my head. The story was in- 
teresting enough; but she had dropped not 
the vagnest clue as to where the jewels 
could possibly be stowed. One couldn't 
go and dig up the whole surface of Kng- 
land systematically. To begin with, peo- 
ple live on certain patohes of it, and might 
resent having their casties and acres dis 
turbed, I put this to Mies Perugini de 
licately. 

“It,” she replied dryly enough, ‘the loot 
was to be had for the picking up, I guess, 
sir, | should have gone and fingered it 
myself, and not asked anylody's help.” 

I laughed. ‘That's likely. But stiil, 
can’t you bring the limits of the search a 
bit narrower ?"’ 

“Why, yes. I take it that the stones are 
hid somewhere on the place which my 
Grampa bought in Lincolnshire, In fact, 
he said that much before he died.’’ 

“Come, this is better already. And do 
you still own this estate? And, by the way, 
where ia it?’’ 


‘“Dangay Fen, near Boston. But it ien’t 


mine now. Father sold it when he left for 
the States. Iie felt he needed capital to 
start on.”’ 


This was another facer, I'd a very ele- 
mentary notion of the law of treasure- 
trove in those days; but I imagined if thie 
hoard did by any chance turn up, it would 
either belong to the prosent holder of the 
soil, or else revert to the Crown. Indeed, 
so confident wan I that the whole thing 
was a bubble, that I shouldn’t have enter. 
tained it seriously for a moment asbore. 

But on the Atlantic steamer one acts dif- 

erently. Time is apt to drag, and a fixed 

intereat is a distinct boon—especially when 
there isa remarkably pretty girl linked 
with it, whose manners are to say the least 
of them piquant, Solasked her to de- 
scribe this place which proved to be Dan 
gay Fen, near Boston, 

‘“Deacribe? I guess 1 can go better than 
that. Look here,’’ She produced a bunch 
of photographs strapped with an india- 
rubber band. There must have been 
eighty ofthem. “A gentleman who was 
touring over in Britain last fall, took these 
for me,”’ 

Now, to tell the truth, it was these photo- 

graphs and not Miss Perugini which gave 
| me my first real deep interest in the pur- 
suit. 

On the run between Queenstown and 
| Holyhead a light began to dawn upon me; 
and as the pilot took us up through the 
| shipping and shoals of the Mersey beyond, 
| leaw my way Ww mnaking Mies Perugini a 
| definite proposal of terms. But we had 
| many talks together before it came to that. 
Photographs in band we went over the 
estate of Dangay Fen inch by inch; and my 
‘first client told me how her father had 

rummaged the whole place from cellar to 

rafter; had sounded the walls and probed 

the bureaux; bad raised floors and fiag- 

stones; had cut down and split the timber of 

the park, had wrenched the very roof-tiles 
| from their lodgmenta, 

He had even—in memory, | suppose, of 
the Persian monarch—drained the pond 
round the fountain In front of the house, 
in the vain hope of finding s concealed 
treasure-chamber beneath its weedy 
waters, But the floor of the pond was 
plebeian mud, and the effort waa his last 
one. Atthat point he gaveup the quest, 
and sought fortune dry goods-.wise else 
where, as bas been already stated. 

Now itstruck me that father bad been 
prosecuting bis search upon an entirely 
wrong principle. He felt English himaeif, 
and he acted as though his worthy perent 
werean Englishman also. A twnan of Kng- 
land, if he wants to hide something vaiu- 
able, would very naturally dig in the 
ground, or delvea hole in a tree, or bur- 
row in the walis of his house, or hoist a 
particularly heavy hearthstone and grovel 
out with the tongs bis hoarding-place uan- 





der that. Englishmen arenotapt to dab 
ble in the finer niceties of imagination 
m the other band % average Lalla 
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‘ ess when It eomes to the part 
i secreting, bet in the plotting and 
planing part he will be very much all 
there. (1 used to travel for my firm a good 


Northern Italy, #0 Lean «peak ap 
preciatively) Moreover, the original Sig 
por Perngini of Trinidad, Jamaica, and 
elnewhore, was, a8 bis grand-daughter 
frankly adroitted, » violent protemaional 
Finesse wae part of his na 


deal it 


ompirate r 
ture 

Having « oid al this eoneluasion, | be 
gan losee uy way more clearly. As ! 
proved many atinein my after. practicoos, 
ithelpaone vastly when you can gauge 
aceurately the character of your hider. 

| worked through the photographs again, 
patting myselfin the atandpoint of Peru 
int senior, arguing over each, and dis 
carding one atter anotber. I fined them 
down to baifadozen, then to three, and 
then, with «a etart, | found myself holding 
one of the prints, wondering why ever | 
had not Lhoug!htot something before which 
came before meso vividly then, We were 
just making our number to the signal 
station on Holyhead when I tol! Mies 
Perugini that | tancied pretty strongly 
that | could toeate her hidden treasure toa 
f aight or nine inches, 
Say,” she exclaimed, “you mean that? 
‘Mf things areas they were, and if the 


tratter 


loot haan’ t been relooted, I'm going Nap 
on what I told you.’”’ 

“UMr, Clough,” she observed, “you're 
just the nicest man | know,’ 


There wae delay after this, because 1] bad 
to go to Bradford to report on business, 
and it was a week before 1 could slip away 
to Lines Mies Perugini was at the 
Dangay Ken waiting for me; and as we 
dined together in the growing dark, we 
naw across the fenland the lamplight 
kindle in the windows of the Hall. 

‘There's only « caretaker in charge,” she 
“We won't disturb him 
We'll atay here till mid 


inehire 


explained to me 
if wecan help it 


night, and then go.’ 
“Wer! | queetoned, “My dear youny 
lady, it wouldn't be proper at that time of 


night, and it mightn’t be safe. You must 
satay behtud.”’ 

I tried to say more on this point, but it 
waenouse, Miss Perugini was firm—not 
to use aw atronwer word—and it ended in 
her coming with ine. 

We set out like «a pair of poachers intoa 
black moonloss night, finding our way 
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were the jewels stowed daring those two 
years io Flonda and Sbutbern Georgia, 
when the original Perugini went about in 
dally fear of bis injared com patriots ? 

Where were they when he went North, 
getting rid littie by little of these auspi- 
cious ingots of precious metal? And how 
were they smuggied untaxed beneath the 
eyes of the British Custom-house officer ? 
And there were also other points which | 
will not bore you with, berause on the 
data in these pages you can easily think 
them out for yourself. 

There was no plank to be found near, 
and | wan too acared, when itcame to the 
point, to search far for one. So I stepped 
into the slime of the pond, and waded 
knee-deep acrom to the middie. | grasped 
the ill shapen Venus by the neck, and the 
siop of water from ber upraired hands 
«plashed coldly into my face. Then | 
pulled and pulled, and at last she came 
reluctantly away, leaving one foot and 
some leaden tubing behind her In my 
arma | carried her to the bank of the pond. 

Then—there was a tinkle as of breaking 
pottery, and quick withdrawal of a kicking 
foot, and a blaze of rainbows shone in the 
giow of the lamplight The jewels were 
there before n*, reset in a white matrix be 
hind the breasts of the Venus. 

On our knees we crouched beside them, 
and quarried them out till none were left 
With the gray breaking dawn, we passed 
the finely powdered dust of the Vennsa 
through finger and thamb, to make sure 
that not «9 much as a humble sapphire 
remained; and then we looked atthe hoard, 
which s«parkied in my handkerchief 
amongst the dewdrops on the grass blades. 
At a very rough guess there must have 
been the value of sixty or eighty thousand 
pounds lying there on the earth between 
mA, 

“I'm going to pick out the best diamonds 
to wear,’ said my companion, “because I’m 
an American woman and love diamonda, 
The reat of the s ones shall go to Hatton 
Garden My! won't! havea just elegant 
time when I get back to our country. Mr. 
Clough, | think you're jut the cleverest 
gentleman | ever met, and if you'll come 
back to the house, I'll hand you over your 
cororpission right now.” 

Then she picked up my bandkerchief 
by the four corners, and led the way back 
through the planting and over the railway 
sleepers to the road. As we walked back 


along the sloppy roads with a bull's eye@ to the village, she toid me more about 


lantern, When iteame to the point, ex 
ellement notwithstanding, | must confess 
| didn't like the job one little bit. It 
emacked #o abominably of common mid 
night burglary. Troe, Mise Perugini was 
the real robber in intent, and IT was only 
an agent: but that didn’t absolve me from 
being an accessory before the fact. More- 
over, | had not her incentive, 

Atiast wocameto the dividing dike of 
the estate, and hushed our voices as we 
crossed it on a railway sleeper, Gaunt 
Willow trees whispered around us mourn. 
fully, and the ground beneath the coarse 
The place had 
Through two 
plantations we inade our way and then 
vik herbage which had 
Beyond was the 
house, dark windowed and silent, amongst 
Retween us and it was a 


grass equeiched under foot, 
run very much to seed, 


across an acre oft 


onee been atrin lawn, 


Stragmling @itinin 


pond, Wheroin «a green-siiined Venus up- 
held a teebly bubbling tountain, 

It War « photograph of this last over 
which | bad spent #0 many thoughtful 
hourson board the Laconic, atuaying its 
iLl-Dalanced proportions from every point 
of s.ew, gezing at it in detail through the 
Hiagnifving jones of a ship's telescope, 


Why was it there, | had asked myself, this 
nonstrous ili-shapon thing ? 
Alfirst the answer seemed to be plain. 


I remombered the bent of the owner's 
tnind towards statuary, and | remembered 
also how | bad been told that “Grampa 
waenoxccounts® asculptor.” Bat by de 


Krees | notice that the chief thing which 
trade the Venus look grotesque, was her 
petestal | drew otber pedestals on paper, 
and set then beneath her: with each she 
looked tiuany percent. better, 


Why, then, had she been set on this 
shitnpy cylinder of stone an inch above the 
waters briin, which had originally been 
nade to carry a water pipe and nothing 
more? Verogin! senior, though a bad 
koulptor, would not be utterly ignorant of 
@tlectin statuary The obvious answer 
seerie! tO be that the Venus was put up 
hurriediy, and never afterwarda meddled 
with for fear of calling undue attention to 
her 

From thet nt to assuming that the 
Keine Were » set Ithin the goddess’ j)] 
whiape asm ehor step (jranted 

ame plain w f 
¥ Ore Or Wine nex plainabie W here 


Richmond (Virginia), but forboreall men- 
tion of the cigarette indurtry. She said the 
Richmond men were delightful, especially 
some of those who were of recent English 
importation, and worse off as regards mere 
dollars than some of their neighbors. 

At thia point, as we had reached the inn, 
] ventured to ask her if she had any parti- 
culer one in ber mind’s eye; but that 
brought ber back to business at once. We 
wont into the cold smoky coffee room, and 
she counted out my commniasion there and 
then on the spot. 

I bave often wondered since, what did 
happen when Miss Perugini got back to 
Richmond, in the State of Virginia, with 
her fortune. 

CT a 


His Letter. 


RY H,. N. 








K was in that stage of convalescence 
H when it seems #0 pleasant to live; 

when every one ia kind and every- 
thing looks new, and the petty daily cares 
that haunt one in good health are silent 
and far off. He had been near enough to 
death to appreciate life; still, he did not 
wish to get better—-at least, not too quickly. 
The languor of bis illness was still upon 
him, and he was rather fond of being made 
much of. 

There was another reason that made this 
slow convalescence 80 desirable, one that 
he hardly owned to himself as yet, but 
which was gradually making itself appar- 
ent and occupying a conspicuous place in 
bis thoughts, 

Itcame into his mind again this morn- 
ing as helay in bed lazily watching the 
pretty nurse while she made the room 
tidy, the chaos of bottles, glasses, and 
papers disappeared as if by magic as she 
moved about swiftly and noiselessiy. He 
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‘mark, that gave a glimpse ol while leeth, | 





languidly admired the slight, graceful | 
figure ip its neat, gray uniform, the little | 
golden tendrils of hair peeping from under | 


the snowy-frilled cap, whose long white 
strings were tied in a bewitchiug bow un- 
der the soft, dimpled chin, the apron that 
fitted without a crease, and the spotiess 


cufle that severely tound her supple 
wWrista 
Sometimes she turned a pair of roguish 


gray eyes on him with some iaughing re. 


and a charmingly curied lip; but he was- 
fain to resent the fascination of her smile, 
nay, of her very presence, because it was 
too difficult to resist, and it had to be re 
sisted. 

When his mother came in and kissed | 
him, laying a cool hand on his forebead, 
he bloshed like a shame-faced schoolboy, — 
wondering what the pretty nurse thought | 
of this petting; for she was strict, and de 
spised what she called the helpless sym- 
pathy of amateur norsing, caring only for 
the skill and danger of it. 

And at the same time he became con- 
scious that ber opinion was altogether of 
too much importance to him. His anxiety 
to please her was growing daily, with all 
bis strength of will be could not succeed 
in combatting it, and oh, he was so tired of 
trying—how he longed to yield to that) 
overwhelming, mysterious fascination—to | 
find out whether she cared for him. Her | 
attention was un flagging, and looking back | 
on the moment of consciousness that come | 
at the crisis of his illness, he remembered | 
that those sweet eyes were bent on bim | 
with an expression of almost wild anxiety, 
which, with the conceit of six-and-twenty 
he did not wholly attribute to the hospital 
nurse’s interest in an exciting case. Yet 
she haa never given him canse to think 
otherwise. Although she was always plea- 
sant, and often merry, it was difficult to | 
find out what she really felt, for she gave | 
him no clue, avoiding any conversation 
about herself or her past life. 

Sometimes be thought ber shallow, and 
devoid of facta to communicate; at others 
he was sure she must be very deep to fence 
round his polite but insinuating little 
questions #0 adroitly. There was no mis- 
taking the keen interest she took in his 
progress, and yet be often fancied she was 
gad about it too, as be was, and hugged this« 
thought to his breast, as he sometimes lay 
awake, through the dreary hours of dawn, 
with the pretty nurse within call. 

The necessity of curbing these fancies 
and impossible dreams becaine more ap- 
parent to bim than ever, as bis hancd closed 
over the neat, gray envelope bis mother 
laid before him, whispering, with an arch 
look, as she turned to go, “I will leave 
you alone now, dear.”’ 

As if being in the sanie room with that 
distracting little figure could be called 
alone! And somehow he cid not wish ber 
to see this note at all. He was almost giad, 
when, after a final pat to his pillow, the 
pretty nurse bade him laughingly ‘‘good- 
night,” and retired to her matutinal couch, 
where, he fondly hoped, she sometimes 
dreamt of him. He opened the dainty 
missive sent to him by his betrothed, 

‘“‘My dearest,’’ she wrote, ‘now that you | 
are getting well again, I shall expect to 
hear from you wore often, Your mother 
has been very good to me in our mutual! 
anxiety and trouble, writing news of you | 
every day. Oh, my darling, I can never | 
be grateitul enough that you have been 
spared to me. Shall | ever forget the night | 
| spent waiting for your motber’s telegram | 
when we thougkt you could not live! I | 
knew then for the first time that I had | 
been too happy. Blessed with the love of 
the best and truest man on earth’’—he | 
winced—'‘‘with dear parents and friends— 
with health and wealtb, and everything 
my heart desired. I was too selfish, dear, | 
to be grateful; | was not worthy of you, 
but God has made me worthy. That night 
of agony and prayer has humbled me to 
the dust. You area thousand times more 
precious to me, my love, since I have 
feared to lose you. Be careful of your 
health now, for my sake, until I can take 
care of you altogether. As soon as your 
mother will let me, I will come to you.” 

The last words of his Jetter haunted him 
throughout the day; with the anticipation 
of this visit from her, came the vague, un- 
formed fancy that she and the pretty nurse | 
would not like each other, and this slow, 
mysterious, but intoxicating train of 
thought he had been allowing himself to 
glide into, would receive a rude sheck— | 
that he would rather they did not meet— 
that he would rather sbe did not come. 
The floating idea resolved itself into this | 
at last, and he was horrified at the result 
of his cogitations. 

The night he woke suddenly from acon. 
fused dream in which she came to him in 
a nurse's uniform and bade him a tearful 
good-bye, while the pretty nurse, in a fami- 
liar silk dinner-gown, elaborately trim- 
med, stood at the door and smilingly 
beckoned him away. 

As he opened his eyes, by the carefully- 
screened soft light, he saw a figure kneel 
ing at hie bedside—it was the pretty nurse. 
Her face was hidden, but he knew the 
feathery golden hair, and the little, white, 
deft-fingered hands. All the elasticity 














aod lightness seemed to have left her—it 
wass very buinble little figure that kneit 
there—he longed to stretch out bis hand 
and lsy it gently on the bright hair, 
whispering words of gratitude for the 
prayer which he feit sure she offered on 
his bebalf; but a fine and true instinct 
made bim hesitate, for he thought he knew 
her well enough to understand that she, 
who strove to be so very ordinary and 
matter-of-fact by day, would be covered in 


| confusion at being caught exhibiting this 
| display of feeling for one who could never 


be anything more to ber than acase, Per- 
haps too, the latent feeling of reverence 
that even the worst of men have fora wo. 
man’s prayer kept him from breaking in 
upon that pure and holy communion with 
God, 

So he feigned sleep, till she softly rose 
from her kuees; then, as he remembered 
the despair of her attitude, and the near- 
noses of their parting, his eyes grew bright, 
his cheeks flushed, and tender thoughts 
rose from his inmost heart and bovered on 
his t ngue, bat, even as he stretched out 
his hand to detain her at the bedside, he 
touched a little, gray envelope hidden in 
the folds of the coverlet—and was silent. 

* 2 * a ” * 

The days lengthened, and the air was 
full of sweet scents and sounds, Still 
rather pale and languid, he sat at his 
bureau one morning trying to infuse a 
lover-like tenderness in his answer to one 
of those afiectionate, half-dreaded episties, 
he received nearlyevery day. Distracting 
visions of gray eyes, white bows, and stray 
ing golden hair, danced before him when 
he bent over the blank, staring page, ab- 
sentiy biting the top of his pen: and, be 
low the mechanical thoughts he was about 
to express, lay a deep feeling of shame and 
pity that it should be so difficult to write 
to her in the old strain. 

He knew, or thought he knew, his heart 
at last, but, though there was still time to 
remedy his mistake, even at the cost of a 
boble, passionate love, he shrank from the 
avowal that should destroy the idol she 
had raised on a pedestal of vows and 
kiaees, and pictured vividly the cold looks 
of bis family when they heard of an action, 
that his mother, who looked forward to his 





| alliance with the beautiful and wealthy 


heiress he had chosen, would never for- 
give. 

He had discussed it all with that second 
selt to whom all actions, good or bad, are 
laid bare, and decided that this chapter of 
his life should be ended with the ending 
of his illness; and yet, his eyes would rove 
towards the garden seat on which the 
pretty nurse satsewing with a background 
of bright blossoms, and a soft grassy car- 
pet under her feet. There was no doubt 
that she had been fretting lately; she 
looked pale, and there wasa hard line in 
her forehead as she bent over her work. 
He threw down his pen impatiently as he 
watched her, pleased yet sorry that the 


, coming separation made her seem so sad. 


A sob rose in his throat as he thought of 
the morrow—there was no longer any ex- 
cuse for her to stay, and yet no—no, he 
could not bear to let her go! 

And as he leant wearily back in bis 
chair, the pretty nurse, believing herself 


, alone and unseen, did avery strange thing 


for such a wise and practical little person, 
she threw down her work, regardless of 


| needle and thread, and burying her face 


in her hands, burst into tears. 

His first impulse was to rush out, and 
clasp ber in his arms, pouring into her ears 
the story of his overwhelming love, but 
he dared not approach her, fettered as he 


| Was; 80, cursing his vaciliating heart that 


bad failed to decide before, what was dear- 
est and best tobim on earth, he resolved 
to end his own indecision, and tbe pretty 
nurse’s trouble, 

‘When you read this confession,’ he 
wrote to his betrothed, with a shaking 


_ hand, “I beg you to remember that it pains 


meé to write, as much as it will you to read. 
When I asked you to be my wife, before 
Heaven, I loved you better than any wo- 


_ man in the world, and I never meant to 


change, but now there is some one else, | 
could not accept your pure heart feeling 
this, and I knew you would rather have 


| thetruth. The knowledge has come to me 


80 slowly, that I could not hint at it be- 
fore; perhaps I shrank from doing so; you 
must believe the best of me. I will not 
dare to excuse myself. For breaking our 
engagement, I ask you to forgive me, withb- 
out venturing to hope for your forgiveness, 
and I ask you to forget me, knowing that 
you are worthy of a better love than 
mine.”’ 

With bis mind in a tumnuit of doubt 


and misgiving, he dropped this incoherent 
and ungrateful epistie into the gaping 
scariet siit in the wall, a little way up the 









































road, and saw it gathered carelessly among 
a heap of missives, merry and sad, and 
thrust into a long brown bag that the 
punctual postman promptly shouldered, 
locking the box with a clanking key, and, 
he thought, making a great deal of un 


necessary noise. As he walked intothe | 
garden, his heart beat high with hope and | 


longing. 

The pretty nurse had resumed her sew- 
ing, and as he took the vacant place be- 
side her, he saw that the curled lashes 
were still wet. They sat together fora 
space in silence too eloquent for words. 
At last he said, with a delicious feeling of 

wer: 

“Will you give me a promise?” 

She answered lightly, and without rais- 
ing her eyes. 

“Not unless it is easy to keep.” 

“You shall decide that,” he went on, 
preathlessly. “You brought me back to 
life again; but I can’t value it, unless you 
will share it with me, my darling! And 
catching ber unwilling band, he covered 
it with kisses 

“Please stop,”’ said the pretty nurse, 
with flushed cheeks, as she disengaged her 
fingers from his warm clasp, ‘‘there is al- 
togther some mistake, I have been en- 
gaged to be married for some time; and, | 
heard that you were also; your behavior is 
therefore quite unaccountable.”’ 

Her words struck chill on his heart, and, 
though be hastened to assure her of his 
freedom, her manner, even more than her 
declaration, showed him that she did not 
love him. Her indifference had been rewul 
then, and not assumed, increasing with his 
convalescence. 

He sat there, quite stunned by the dis- 
covery. 

The pretty nurse stole one or two sym- 
pathetic glances at him, and then, think. 
ing he would rather bear his disappoint- 
ment alone, gathered up her work and left 
him. She smiled to herself, wise little 
woman that she was, at the infatuation 
which seemed so very sincere and incur- 
able—at present. 

It was a long time before he knew that 
he was alone, The struggle in his breast 
was bitter; but he conquered in the end, 
and was astonished to find that his pride 
bad suftered more than his love, the feel- 
ing of pique being paramount in his heart. 
As he recovered siowly, but surely, re- 
viewing the pastand the present the re. 
membrance of the letter to his betrothed — 
even now on its way—came on him like a 
thunderbolt. Hesprang up, feeling that 
it must be intercepted at all hazards, and 
the fire of his determination left bim no 
time for brooding. 

As he hurried towards the house, intent 
on starting for a certain hallin a western 
county, a gentie hand was laid on his arm. 

“Can you spare me a minute?’ said the 
pretty nurse’s sweet and joyous voice. ‘] 
feel so happy that I must tell some one— 
at Jast 1 bave got the news for which I 
have wept and prayed.”’ 

““Wept and prayed !’’ he echoed, as if in 
a dream. 

“Yes; he’ (how tenderly she sounded 
the little word) ‘“‘Writes that he has got 
the appointment for which we have waited 
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intended to account for his impromptu | 
visit. He knew the letter would not be | 
delivered till the morning, and trusted to | 
fate to obtain and destroy it before it | 
reached her hands. 

He despised himself for the first time in | 
hie life, as remorseful, unwelcome | 
thoughts came crowding in upon bis al- 
ready confused and excited mind, till, 
worn out bodily and mentally, from sheer 
weariness he fell into a broken sleep in 
which he saw the strange vision of a well- 
known, beautiful face that looked sadly 
down at him from a clouded sky, whiaper- 
ing, “Wayward heart, good-bye!” 

And as he heared theend of his journey, 
the old, sweet yearning to see the face ot 
his betrothed came over him. It spurred 
him up the dark, lonely road, through the 
tail gates, to the very doors of the hospl- 
table old mansion that opened wide to re- 
ceive him. 

There was a lond hubbub of welcome, a 
swift footstep, a little, joyous cry, and then 
a deep silence in the lamp lit hall as he 
took her, trembling and speechless, into 
his arms. 

She had no words of welcome for him, 
but her ¢yes spoke, and he understand. 

Before the loving clasp was loosened, 
bis heart had passed out of danger and 
into safe keeping, and the past waa no 
more, 

As they sat together, iater in the even- 
ing, in a favorite nook, she said innocently: 

“And now, my dearest, tell me what 
awful presentiment made you rush down 
here to see me when you were scarcely fit 
to be out of your room ?”’ 

The letter weighed heavily on hia con- 
science as he replied: 

"I feared to lose you; don’t ask mo any 
more. I am glad of the omen, since it 
meant nothing, and brought meto you a 
little sooner. 

He tenderly returned the soft pressure 
ot ber hand, trembling as he recalled the 
cruel, written words and their ruthless 
power. For a moment he was tempted to 
tell ber the truth, and place himself at her 
mercy; but he bad not the heart to wound 
her implicit trust, and dreaded the con- 
fession. ° 

He tossed and turned throughout the 
night, sick with anxiety,dreading yet long- 
ing for the morning, hoping, doubting, 
and planning with waketul weariness til! 
just before the dawn of the day that was to 
decide his destiny. 

He awoke from his restless slumber with 
a start; it was nearly eight o’clock. 

Hagyard and unrefreshed, he hurried on 
his clothes, and quickly traversing the 
garden, reached the great gates, just asthe 
postman came in sight’ The coast was 
clear, and his heart beat madly at the 
thought of being reteased from this horri- 
ble, pursuing vengeance, when a silvery 
laugh sounded near bim. 

She stood there in her pretty, belted 
gown, with her hands full of dewy, fresh. 
gathered flowers. 

‘Whither so early, pray?’ she asked, 
noting with anxiety his pallor, and the 
dark cirel‘s round his eyes. ‘You should 
not come out when the mornings are 80 
chilly. Ab, here comes the postman! 





so long, and we are starting for India next | 


month, Congratulate me!"’ 
He took ber two hands in his, and looked 
into her beautiful ¢ yes without answering. 
They stood together, under a flowery 
arch, about which there was an incessant 


hum of bees. In after years he never heard | 


that buzzing murmur without thinking of 
the pretty nurse’s last words. 

“I will torgive you,” she said, very 
softly, “for asking me to be your wife 


when you have pledged your word elne- - 


where. Perhaps tbe time will come when 
you will thank me for my unkind answer, 
when you are ashamed of the short-lived 
dream for which you were prepared to 
sacrifice your duty, the hopes of your 
family, and the love of a noble and con- 
stant woman. Go to her at once, and 


inake amends for your wayward heart, the | 


nore because she does not know its weak- 
ness, And now, good-bye.”’ 


In another hour he was in an express 


train, whirling away from the seductive 
dream to the sweet reality. The pretty 
nurse’s voice still rang in bis ears. How 
right she was after all! He recalled bis 
mother’s tender anxiety as he came away, 
hardly calmed by the clumsy excuse he 
had given for his haste, and was glad he 
had not disappointed her. He thought of 
an autumn day last year on which he had 
taken a solemn vow and sealed it with a 
kiss, and almost felt the slight, yielding 
figure in bis arms, and the happy tears on 
his cheek, and his face grew hot as he re- 
membered the real nature of bis errand 

and pictured the honest, unquestioning 
acceptance of the excuse with which he 


W hat has he brought me, I wonder ?”’ 





They stretched out their hands together. 


| Sho merrily curious; be with set teeth and 


pale as death. As luck would have it, sho 
dropped ber flowers just as the postman | 
held out the bundle of missives addressed | 
to the hall, and as she stooped almost in- | 
voluntarily be forgot his gallantry for | 
once, and, seizing the packet, hastily drew 
out the easily recognized, fatal letter, 
crushing it in his hand with a muttered 
“Thank God !’’ 

When he helped ber to pick up the scat. | 
tered bloasoms, she noticed the trembling | 
of bis hand, and said pityingly: 

‘How weak you are still! Your nurse 
should not have let you come away,” she— 
added softly, as they walked slowly 
towards the house, 

“She advised me tocome, and she knew 
what was right,’ be answered, looking 
fondly into the sweet, serious face beside 
him. 

“f owe her a debt I can never repay, 
whispered his betrothed, innocently wise, 
“for giving you back to me.” 

She offered him a posy of the fragrant 
white blossoms she had been gathering. 
And he kissed the flowers that had saved 


him. 





Hicks—There was a burglar at ny house 
last night—completely cleaned us out. 
Dix—You dov’t say 80! Didn’t he leave 
anything? Hicks— Well, yea; he left the 
kitchen window open. 

—————= 

Have you ever tried Dobbins’ Electric 

Soap? It don’t cost much for you to get 


one bar of your grocer, and 866 for your- 
self why it is f[ raised by so wany, after 
~ years steady sale Be sure to get no 


imitation. There are lots of them 
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MAN’S DAILY BREAD, 





T is a curious and interesting study to 
compare the various materials which 
serve the different nations of the world 

as the basis of their bread. Here, wheaten 
bread is within the reach of all, and takes 
its place so readily as man’s natural food, 
that rarely a thought ia given to the fact 
that, after all, only the inhabitants of a 
small portion of the earth's surface enjoy 
such & food, 

It is only, however, during the last cen- 

tury that wheaten bread has become alto 


At Home and Abroad. 


It is said that 1000 bead of eatile perished 
in Stanton county, Kansas, lately. 


The Dutch are not fond of lary 
and they havea very good way of curing 
persons who can but won't work. It a 
pauper who is able to work refuses tw do 
so, they put him In a cistern to whicha 
pump is attached and turn on a stream of 
water. This stream flows into the cistern 


people, 


| Just slow enough to enable the lazy person 


gether general in England; for Eden, in| 


his State of the Poor (written in 1797), 
says, referring to Cumberland, “It was 
only a rich family that used a peck of 
wheat in the course of the year, and that 
was used at Chriatmas.”’ 


If visitors came at other seasons, they | 


were regaled on thick oatcake. But about 
that time, English laborers in the Mid 
lands and in the South began to refuse to 
eat common bread—made of wheat, rye, 
barley, in equal proportions—saying they 
“had lost their rye teeth;’ and they de 
manded wheaten loaves instead. 

A century earlier than this, bariey and 
rye bread were always eaten. Charlies 
I, speaks of the ‘poorer sort of peopie 
whose usual bread was harley.’ 

Bat although, at the present day, wheat 
is used across the mid-temperate zone, In 
more northerly districts, and in some parts 
of Germany, ry@ replaces it. Rye bread is 
less nutritious than wheaten, and has a 
more distinctive flavor. 

The well known German ‘“Pumpernic 
kel” is rye bread. Although at first its 
dark color and sour curious taste render it 
unpalatable to most folk, yet if compelled 
to eat it for a short time, they acquire a 
distinct liking for it. In the remoter parts 
of Sweden, the poorer people only make 
and bake their rye cakes twice a year, and 
store them away, so that eventually they 
are as hard as bricks. Farther north still, 
barley and oata become the chief bread 
corn. 





But it is in the bleak barrenness of | 


the far North that the ingenuity of man | 


steps in to provide himself with bread. 

In dreary Lapland, men would starve 
did they trust altogether to grain; so they 
eke out their scanty store of oats with the 
inner bark of the pine; and the two to 
gether, well ground and mixed, are made 
into large flat cakes, cooked in a pan over 
the fire, and thus form very good bread. 

In more dreary Kamchatka, the pine or 
birch bark by itself, weil macerated, 
pounded, and baked, frequently constitutes 
the whole of the native bread-food. Bread 
and-butter toa young Kamchatkian is re 
presented by vough of pine-bark spread 
with seal fat—not a very appetising com- 
bination, to our notions. And not only the 
bark of the pine is thus utilised for food; 
the dwellers in certain parts of Siberia cut 
off the young and tender shoots, and grind 
them down to form their flour. One im- 
agines that the bread therefrom must have 
an unpleasantly resinous flavor. 

In Iceland, even the hardy pino is want- 
ing; but the Icolander declares “that a 
bountiful Providence sends him bread out 
of the very stones.”” He serapes a lichen 
—the Iceland moss—ofl the rocks, and 
grinds it into fine flour, which serves him 
both for bread and puddings, and also as a# 
thickening for his broth. Thus, truly, bas 
stern experience taught him to live where 
most would starve. 

In the sterile parts of Russia, China and 
other Eastern countries, buckwheat—the 
seed of the brank—is pressed into man’s 
service, It makes a fairly palatable bread, 
although its dark, somewhat violet tinge 
creates a prejudice against it. 

As we pass from the mid-tem perate zone 
southwards, we find new bread materials 
appearing. In parts of (taly and Spain, 
chestnuts are cooked, ground into meal, 
and used both for inaking bread and 
thickening soup. 

Millet is a grain of much”’service in the 
south of Europe; while certain varieties 
known as “durra’’ and “sorghum” fur- 


nish a very white flour, making capita! 
| bread, to the 


natives of India, China, 
Egypt, Arabia, and Asia Minor. Millet 
has a further interest for us because it is 
credited with being the earliest grain used 
in the art of bread-making, an art #0 ancl 
ent that its orgin is loatin obscurity, The 
most primitive bread was simply a tough 
paste made by mixing flour, water, and 
milk, such paste serving as bread even at 
the present day in the caravans traversing 
the deserts of Northern Africa. 

Rice is another grain whose serviceable 
ness in this respect has been recognized 


from avery early date, Solomon's well 
k own saying, ‘“ast thy breal upon t 
waters and thou shalt 


days,’ is generally believed t& 


by lively pumping to keep the water from 
getting up over his head. 


The Rev. Mr. Fairbank, an American 
Board miasionary in India. writes: “My 
touring has been much tacilitated by a 
bicycle, which | was enabled to purchase 
through the kindness of friends jo 
America, Whole villages turn out to see 
the ‘foot carriage.’ Some are much asto- 
nished at the speed of the machine, Others 
think I ought to go much faster, and fre- 
quently while going along quietly I hear 
men say: ‘Now, brace up, let us see what 
you can do.’ I[ at frequently ssked 
whether the propelling power comes trom 
iny feetor my hands, Whatever | go I 
find plenty of people willing to come and 
listen to my preaching If they can only 
catch « glimpse of the horse that needs 
neither grass nor gain.” 


In the case of Marshal! Price, under in 
dictment in Denton, Md., for the murder 
of a school girl, the authorities, it is #aid, 
have been unable to discover a motive for 
the crime, and the prisoner's counsel, tak- 
ing advantage of this fact, proposes to base 
upon it a contention that the crime wan 
primarily the result of hypnotic sug. 
gestion. To thoughtful minds which have 
inclined to view the whole business of 
hypnotism with mistrust, Or at loast av a 
ready vehicle for charlatanry, the idea of 
investing it with legal status will seem 
very ridiculons, But the attempt will be 
seriously made wherever cases of a wuffici- 
ently mysterious nature shall afford a 
plansible occasion for resort toit. Hypuo- 
tintin is fast presenting a condition of eriml- 
nal jurisprudence of which Courts and 
Legisiatures will be bound to take cog- 
nizance, 


An instance has been cited at Towson of 
the purchase in the days of sinvery in 
Maryland of aslave by his wile, who was 
a free woman. The colored man in ques- 
tion, whose name was Elijah, was owned 
by aMr. Diromett, and worked a4 4 teanie 
ter for the Rey, Jobn R. Keech, who at that 
time lived near Fallston, in Hartord 
county, and was Rector of churches in that 
county and in Baitimnore county for abont 
40 years, After being purchased by hin 
wife Elijah was, of course, free, but he 
continued for some tine to work for the 
Rev. Mr. Keech. He was paid 210 a month 
for bis services and was also givon his 
The tirst year after being free 
Klijab did not draw any of his wages until 
the end of the year, and he then drew the 
#120 allinalump. It was alarge sum of 
money for him te have, and very 
proud of it, as before hia purchase by his 
wife his wages were paid to his owner 


Joseph Alexander, now living wiih re. 
latives in Newburg, N. Y., was 1 years of 
age last January, butis in fine health and 


board. 


he was 


in full pomseasion of all his facultion. He 
has voted for Is residents, and has lived 
under the Administration of all but two, 
Washington and John Adama, Hie «de 


lights in writhog, frequently sending long 
letters to his many friends, Last February, 
in « lLeart elapod design on a sheet of paper 
Zig by 2 inches, he drewa circle tue size of 
a lO cent piece, Phen with « pon ho wrote 
the Lord's Vrayer within the circle and 
the whole of the 1054 Psalin in the heart- 
shaped apace. And when in Washington 
recentiy be wroteon a pieces of paper the 
4ig9 Of & postal card toaster containing 1Z- 
1 letters, besides the Lord's Prayer in 
ach of the four corners, This remarkable 
piece of work for kuch anold inan has been 
His 


reminiscences of his career, which has been 


placed in theSmithsonian Inetitution 


an éventful one, are exceedingly entertain- 
nig. 


— ee 
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was by challenging them to play « 
oricket-mateh.”’ 

The lady looked down at the email gir! 
and smiled. 

“Ho you are Daisy 7’ she cried. 

“How did you know?" said the smal! 
girl “Yes, I'm Daisy,” she went on, 
without waiting for the lady to answer -— 
“l'm Daisy; bot it’s pot much use trying 
to remember, becanse there are so many 
of as eleven, counting Christopher Colum- 
bus, the dog, you know —and of course we 
always do count ©, ©.” 

The lady smiled again. 


|"=: way we got to know that family 


“Do you know that family?" asked the | 


little girl. “There are only two of them, 
a big one and a littie one, The little one 
ia Jolly, but the big one——"’ 

‘Im the little one’s cousin,” sald the lady 


quickly. ‘There is only one in that fam- 
ily.”” 

“Why, how ever do you know?" said 
Daliny. 


At that moment “the little one,’’ a smal! 
boy, came running towards the lady, 
shouting at the top of bia voice— 

“Mother, mother! there you are at last!’ 

Daisy looke! up at the lady shyly. 

“Mo you are Allan's mother?" she said. 

“Have you come to take me for my don- 
key ride’ May Daisy come too? She 
knows all about donkeys, and says ! shan't 
be frightened, though Cecil says I shall.’ 

Allan stopped at last for want of breath. 
Kut his mother's answers were entirely 
watiafactory; and when Daisy had asked 
permiasion of ber mother, and Cecil had 
Joined the party, they all, including ©, C., 
set out. 

Allan had been talking of this donkey 
ride for many weeks, and he was moet 
eager for the promined ride, in spite of the 
fact that every time the subject was men- 
tioned his cousin Cecil asked him “if he 
were quite sure he would not be tright 
ened.” 

“Daisy must ride firet,”’ sald Allan. But 


Datsy deciared that she would not ride. 


firat; she had so many donkey rides, So 
Allan waa lified on tothe donkey's back. 

“We shan't need a boy, aunt,” said 
Cecil. “Lf can hold Allanon, Of course 
he'll be frightened.”’ 

“He won't be frightened,” said Daisy, 
very indignantly. 

Allan was not frightened; but he cer- 
tainly looked rather astonished when the 
donkey started off. 

“He dosn't walk straight; be walks from 
side to side, and it makes it so wobbly,’’ 
he said. 

‘Of course; 
promptly. 

“Ob! aald Allan, 

“Don't you like it?” asked his mother, 
“Would you like to jump off, and let Cecil 
havea ride?" 

“LT shall gallop when it’s my turn,’ aaid 
Cecil. 

“TL think | should 
Allan. 

“Do, it's lovely,’ said Datsy. ‘I'll make 
©, ©. bark, and then the donkey will trot.’ 

She called to the dog, and began to run 
herself, and the donkey started off ata 
gentie trot. 

Allan's mother had to walk quickly to 
keep up with them, but Cecil strolled along 
with bis bands in his pockets. 

“Don't you like it?” aaid Daisy. 

“Lthink | almost like walking better,’’ 
seid Allan, “though itis very nice. You 
oan have « ride now, Cecil, if you like,.”’ 

“| knew—-"' began Cecil. 

“He wasn't,’ aaid Daisy. 

“Now, Cecil," said Allan's mother, ‘it’s 
your turn, and | don’t think I'll come 
with you. I will sit down on a seat, and 
wait until you come back.”’ 


that's jolly,” sald Daisy 


like to trot,’”’ said 


“Perbape it would be as well,” said 
Cecil, “I sball gallop all the way. I can 
ride."’ 


“L'll keep up with you,” said Daisy, ‘to 
eateb vou if you fall.” 

After a great deal of bother and fuss, as 
arranging the saddle, and lengthening the 
stirrups, Cecil mounted the donkey. 

‘“dood-bye, everyone,”’ he said. 
off for a good galiop.”’ 


“I'm 


But the donkey was not of the same 
mind. Cecil was heavy, and the donkey 
did not wish to gallop with a heavy boy 
On ite beck. 

*“tee-up! (t6e-up f'’ 
the reins 


erted Cecil, jerking 


Daisy began to laugh, for, instead of 


gMioping, the donkey s' cod quite atill 


THE SATURDAY 


‘Lat Daisy ride.” 
said Allan; “he’s a 


sunt 

“Don't bit bim,”’ 
ver donkey.”’ 

aging Cc. C.,” whispered Daisy to 
the littie dog; and Christopher Columbus, 
who was longing for anotber run, began to 
bark very energetically. 

The donkey started forward at a sharp 
trot, and Cecil was nearly tipped off its 
back. He pulled the reins bard. 

The donkey turned quickly, and instead 
of galloping along the Parade, started off 
across a field towards a little narrow lane. 

“Hurrah !” shouted Daisy, running after 
it. ‘Come along, Allan. Cecil can ride, 
after all. I thought he was only boast- 
ing.” 

Another small dog joined Christopher 


Columbus, and away they ran at the don- 


key’s heeis, barking vigorously. 


Allan and Daisy were soon left far be- 


hind: but ©. C, was having a fine run, and 
was enjoying himself. Two other dogs 
joined the chase, and the donkey, thor. 
oughly roused, galloped away faster and 
faster. 

Daisy lost sight of it altogether as it 
turned a corner, and sbe threw herself 
down on the grass to wait for Allan. 

“Oh, Allan!” she said, as the amall boy 
nat down beside her, panting, ‘‘he must be 
having just the loveliest, beautifullest, 
splendidest ride that ever was.’’ 

“If be basn’t tumbled off,’ said Allan, 
aoberly. 

“Tumbled off!” cried Daisy. “A big 
boy like that tumble off! Nonsense! He 
said he could ride.’’ 

‘Well, come on, and let's see what has 
happened,” said Allan. : 


| low?’ hissed the biggest goose, putting 


“We shail meet him riding back,’ said | 


Daisy. 


But they did not meet Cecil on the don- | 


key. They met the three little dogs re- 
turning from the chase, and at last, in the 
distance, Daisy's sharp eyes caught sight 
of C, C., not running, but walking. When 
he reached them he seemed unhappy, and 
whined for Daisy to pick him up in her 
arms, 

“Cecil must have hurt bimself,’’ said 
Daisy. ‘Something must be wrong. What 
is the matter, ©, C, 7’’ 

“I'll go and fetch mother,” said Allan; 
“and you go to Cecil.”’ 

Daisy accordingly began to run in one 
direction, while Allan quickly went off in 
the other. 

Right at the bottom of the lane she met 
Cecil, leading the donkey. 

“What is the matter? Have you hurt 
yourself ?’’ she shouted. 

Cecil did not answer, but walked slowly 
to meet her, looking very white. 

“Did you tall off 7" asked Daisy. 

“Fall off Of course not,” said Cecil. 

“Why, the reins are broken,’’ said Daisy. 
“Now then, ©. C., keep still.” 

Christopher Columbus was wriggling, 
trying to get out of Daisy's arins; and when 
at last be managed to get free, he ran on 
ahead. 

“Whatisthe matter with C. C.?” said 
Daisy. 

“Let bim go, he’s a borrid little dog!” 
said Cecil. 

“What did you do to him ?’’ demanded 
Daisy, indignantly. 

But by this time they had reached the 
field, where they inet Allan and his moth- 
er. 

“Are you hurt, Cecil ? 
our’ 

These were the first questions, 

“Of course I didn’t fall off,’’ said Cecil, 
crosaly. “Do you want Daisy or Allan to 
ride, aunt ?’’ he added quickly, as if anx!i- 
ous to change the subject, “If you don’t, 
1’ll take the donkey back.’’ 

“I'll come with you, then,” said his 
aunt, who saw that something had hap- 
pened, and thought that perhaps Cecil 
would tell her when they were alone, 

“I'll go home with Allan,” said Daisy, 
“and we'll take ©. ©.;’’ and she called the 
dog. 

Christopher Columbus ran to meet her 
as s00n as hé saw that Cecil was out of the 
way. 

“Well,” said Daisy, as s00n as Cecil and 
his aunt were out of hearing,—‘‘well, 
Allan, | wonder what happened ?”’ 

“I should think he was——’’; and then 
Allan whispered one word in Daisy's ear, 
and Daisy nodded her bead solemnly. 

‘So should I,” she said. 

‘‘Perhape he'll tell mother all about it,” 
said Allan. 

“C, C. knows all about it,” said Daisy, 
“and he knows that C. C. knows all about 
it. CC. C. won't go near him. ©. C. has 
found him out; but then C. C. always does 
find things out.” 

Two men at work at the end of the lane 
were iaughing and chatting 


Did you fall 


‘*He looked 


| goose, which is just as true as the last, but 
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“You are too heavy, Cecil,” said bis as white ase ghost, and be was screaming 


‘Help! Help! And be was a big young 
gent too,’’ said one man. 
“And the donkey wasn’t going partic- 

ular fast, neither,’’ said the other. 


——O 
—>_ —— 


Geese anp Fox.—Of course you know 
that people generally turn those words the 
other way round. It is the fox that is wise 
and the geese that aresiliy. Yet I expect 
you all remember the old story of the 
geese saving Kome, and being allowed to 
live happily ever after, without dread of 
cook or fire. 

Here is a true story of some wise geese 
that lived in Lincolnsbire not long ago. 
It happened one day that a fox was prow!- 
ing about a ferm-yard, in hopes of being 
able to do like the one in the nursery 
rhyme— 

“Says he, We're in luck! 
Here's a good fat duck, 
With its legs hanging dangling down, ob!" 

Bat the Lincolnshire fox was not ful). 
grown, and was not as wise as the other 
one you have heard of. He crept along by 





| the side of the walis, and waited for the 


ducks to come out and be gobbied up. 
Suddenly he beard a terrible noise. A | 
flock of splendid geese came up from be- 
hind him, and they were quite close before 
he understood what al! the fuse was about | 
“What are you after, you wicked fel- 


her head so near Mr. Reynard’s that he | 
mnight easily have bitten it off, if he bad 
pluck enough. 

Then they all started calling him names, 
in goose language, for daring to try to 
catch their cousins, the ducks, The fox 
was so frightened, that he could do nothb- 
ing but show his teeth, and then turn 
round and run away. He meant to go 
home, but he earned the fate he deserved. 
A gentieman, who had watched the whole 
scene, shot the coward before he had gone 
many yards. 

Now I will tell vou another story of a 





even stranger. 

One day, a big dog saved a goose from 
being killed by a fox. Although she was 
only what is called a silly goose, she had a 
very grateful heart, and from that day she 
always stayed with the dog, only leaving 
his kennel when she was hungry and had 
to get her food. If it rained, the dog 
would let his strange triend come inside 
his kennel, but at other times she was 
only allowed to remain outside, 

The goose soon became as good a guard- 
jan of the yard as the great dog was. If 
the dog saw a stranger, and began to bark, 
the goose would cackle as loudly as she 
could, and run at the intruder, trying to 
bite his heels, One day the dog was taken 
ill; then the goose would not leave him at 
all, She stayed by the kennel night and 
day, and would not even go away to get 
food; 80 the master put a pan of corn close 
to the kennel on purpose for her. But the 
dog died, and the poor goose came to a sad 
end, for when another dog arrived to take 
care of the place, she ran up to him, think- 
ing he would be as kind as her old friend; 
but, unfortunately, he did not understend, 
and he killed her at once, 

I could tell you another tale, about a 
gander that used to take his blind 
mistress to church, but 1 have not room. 
I think | have told you enough to prove 
that geese are not always as silly as some 
people seem to think. EK. M. W. 


BoaT-BUILDING.—A new material is be- 
ing employed for the building of boats 














and canoes. It is cailed ‘iinenoid,’ for its | 
basis is linen, which, after being softened 
into a pulp, is shaped over a form and | 
afterwards rendered waterproof. There | 
are no seams or joints in a boat made of | 
this material, and the whole structure is 
said to be of the flexibility of metal, while 
at the same time itis very light’ The keel 
and other parts where strength is requisite 
are made of ash or oak, and where metal 
is necessary, gun-metal or brass is em- 
ployed. From a description of the boat 
which we have consulted, we think it 
would be fair to describe such a vessel as 
consisting of a skeleton of wood covered 
with an outer skin of the new material. 


—_— 
—_- | 


“HULLO, Benso! Here again! I have | 
met you in this restaurant every day this 
week taking your dinner. Is your wife | 
away from home?” ‘No, She had been | 
reading a work called ‘Practical House- | 
keeping,’ and she is now trying to keep a 
family of three on two dollars a week. | 
have no doubt she will succeed, but it costs | 
me fifty cents a day at this restaurant.’’ 

a 

Hall’s Hair Renewer is pronounced the 
beat preparation made for thickening the 
growtb of the hair and restoring that 
which is gray to ite origina! color. 














THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





The pantomine was introduced in 
1702, 

Crows were anciently employed as 
letter-bearers. 

The church spire originated about the 
eleventh century. 

Rome has a population of something 
like 450,000 inhabitants. 

Fashion plates came in during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 

The Shah of Persia has a pipe valued 
at $230,000, This is the most costly smoker on 


| record, 


Two thousand patents have been taken 


out in this country on the manufacture of 


| paper alone. 


The Queen has ordered that in future 
no bearing reins are to be used on her horses 


, at W indsor. 


Japan is to celebrate its victories by 


| an Eiffel tower, erected, however, as a pri- 


vate enterprise. 


By the last census Missouri had 234,- 
65 citizens of foreign birth, vut of a popula- 
tion of 2,679,184. 


The use of the wedding ring is first 
noted in Egypt, when the ring was the em- 
blem of eternity. 


The French law treats the frog as if 
it were a fish, and declares all fishing for it by 
night as poaching. 


Empress Eugenie bas nearly completed 
her memoirs, which are not to be published 
until after her death. 


The destructiveness of a new Gatling 
gun may be imagined when it is stated that it 
fires 3,129 shots a minute. 


One variety of india-rubber tree has 
leaves of the deepest green, each provided 
with a narrow border of very bright red. 


The telephonic communication has 
been successfully established between Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide, a distance of 500 miles. 


Gladstone is polite to everybody. At 
his country home he knows everyone in the 
vicinity, and has a kindly word for even the 
poorest farm laborer. 


The kangaroo readily leaps from sixty 
to seventy feet. The highest recorded leap of 
a horse is thirty-seven feet; of a man, twenty- 
five feet and a half inches. 


The difficulty of registering the tem- 
perature at the bottom of the ocean is due te 
the fact that at great depths the thermome- 
ters are crushed by the pressure. 


Auber, the composer, was pleasant 
enough to the people whom he allowed to see 
him, but he was about as bard to obtain an 
audience with as the Czar of Russia. 


The first notice of the use of coal is in 
the records of the Abbey of Petersborough, 
in the year %0 A. D., which mention an item 
of twelve cartioads of “fossil fuel.” 


When sound can go in only one direc- 
tion it travels far. An old well at Carlsbrook 
Castle, Isle of Wight, is 182 feet deep. On a 
still day a pin can be heard to strike the 
water. 


The Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
had all her children taught knitting when 
they were very young, declaring that she 
wished them always to be able to do some- 
thing. 


In some parts of Mexico, the party in 
power maintain their positions by throwing 
into jail their political opponents on the eve 
of an election. When the election is decided, 
the disfranchised are released. 


Cesare Lombroso, the well-known It- 
allan criminologist, is trying to prove that 
genius is madness. He began by writing 
tragedies at the age of 18, but studied medt- 
cine and latter became a specialist in mental 
diseases. 


In Austria, at the present day, the 


pablic executioner wears a pair of new white 


| gloves every time he is called upon to carry 


out a capital sentence. The Austrian official 
takes off the gloves directly the hanging has 
been carrted out, 


The German Emperor’s imperial train 
cost $750,000, and took three years to con 
struct. There are altogether twelve cars, in 
cluding two nursery carriages. The reception 
suloon contains several pieces of statuary, 
and each of the sleeping cars is fitted up with 
a bath. 

According to a publication of the pa- 
triotic hereditary societies of the United 
States, Binney & Ronaldson, type-founders, of 
Philadelphia, first began to manufacture the 


/ dollar mark in 1797; and it was in the same 


year that the mark first appeared in the ledger 
of the firm. 

Dates, with the addition of water, af- 
ford by distillation a very ardent spirit, 
which, as it does not come within the proht- 
bition of the Koran against wine, is much 
used in some of the Mohammedan countries, 
and answers the same purposes as brandy or 


| malt liquors in this country. 


Count Tolstoi’s latest work, which has 
just appeared, is called “Master and Man.”’ 
It is a story of Russian village life, telling of 
the struggle in the mind of the master, lost in 
the snow with his man, against the tempts 
tion toabandon his helpless companion for 


ife 


whom be at last wives his } 
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RACHEL. 


BY T. FERGUSON. 
_——__— 


At length, O love, | give myself to you; 
Now you possess ne, who have waited long 
And patiently. But I have waited too, 
And suffered much through all the shame 
and wrong 
That have divided us. Our love was strong. 
Rut now, alas! | am no longer fair 
Nor worthy of you. Look upon my face; 
You see white lilies where the roses were; 
Wan sorrow every where has left its trace. 
Forgive me, dear, and send me quite away! 
What has this worn and wasted woman here 
To give for love like yours? What did you 
say? 
That all these years she has but grown more 
deart 
Ab, God bas heard the prayers I used to pray! 


a 


SIGNALS OF MOURNING. 


Flag at half-mast: The custom of fly- 
ing « flag at half-mast high as a mark of 
mourning and respect arose out of the 
old aaval and military practice of low- 
ering the flag in time of war as a sign 
of submission. The vanquished always 
lowered his flag, while the victor flut- 
tered his own flag above it from the 
same staff. 

Tolling the church bells: This custom 
on the death of a distinguished person 
arose out of the passing bell formerly 
tolled in the parish church the moment 
any member of the congregation passed 
away, to invite the prayers of all the 
other parishioners for the repose of his 
soul, and also to drive away wicked 
spirits, who could not bear to hear the 
sound. 

The black cap: ‘‘Why does the Judge 
in a criminal court assume the black 
cap when pronouncing the sentence of 
death ?’’ is a question frequently asked. 
This is because covering the head from 
the earliest times bas been regarded as 
a sign of mourning. Numerous ex- 
amples of this occur in the scriptures, 
in the classics and in modern literature. 

The black flag: This flag, hoisted 
upon prison walls as a signal that the 
last sentence of the law has been car- 
ried out, was first employed by Tamer- 
lane, Khan of the Tartars, in the four- 
teenth century. 

The mourning colors of different na- 
tions: These colors are not devoid of 
meaning. Black is the accepted color 
throughout Europe. It exp:esses the 
solemn midnight gloom, the total de- 
privation of light and joy on account of 
the loss sustained. In Shakespeare’s 
time the stage was draped with black 
during the performance of a tragedy. 
This accounts for the opening line in his 
Henry VI., ‘Hung be the heavens with 
black,’? the heavens answering to our 
borders and flies. White is the emblem 





of hope, the Chinese color of mourning. | 


The ladies of Rome and Sparta dressed 
in white during the period of mourn- 
ing. 

Prior to the year 1498, when Anne, 
Queen of Charles VIII., of France, sur- 


rounded her coat-ot-arms with black | 


drapery and dressed herself in black on 
the death of her husband in opposition 
to the prevailing custom, widows in 
England, France and Spain generally 
adopted white mouruing. Mary, (Jueen 
of Scota, received the name of the 
White Queen because she mourned in 
white for the death of her husband, 
Lord Darnley. White coflios for chil- 
dren are still popular, while in some 
parts of the country white hat-bands in 
mourning for the unmarried are the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Black and white striped express sor- 
row and hope. This is the mourning 
color of the South Sea Islanders. The an- 
cient Egyptians mourned in yellow, the 
sere and yellow leaf; so du the Burmese, 
whose monastic habit is the same color. 
In Brittany widows’ caps are invariably 
yellow. Pale brown, the color of the 
withered leaves, is the Persian mourn- 
ing. 

In Syria and Armenia sky-blue is the 
color of mourning, indicative of the as- 
surance that the deceased has gone to 
heaven, Purple was formerly the mourn- 
ng color of all Christian Princes. Alli 


bbe Kings in France mourned in purple 
e 


purple for his brother Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, when he died in the year 
1660. On Good Friday the cardinals, 
who bear the style of Princes of the 
Church, wear purple habits because 
_ they are then in mourning for the death 
of Christ. So, also, on the death of the 
Pope, or of one of their number. This 
mourning color of Christian Princes in 
general and of the Koman Catholic 
Church in particular has been derived 
from the purple garment which the 
Roman soldiers put about our Lord. 

A military funeral : When such a one 
takes place in time of peace the cere- 
monial is exactly the same as it would 
be in camp or on the battlefield. A gan 
carriage forms an improvised hearse, the 
drums are muffled out of respect to the 
dead comrade, and all arms are carried 
reverse to show that the company de- 
puted to perform the sad office count 
upon the forbearance of the enemy for 
time being, consequently they do not 
fear an attack. In the case of a cavalry 
officer being buried, his horse is led be- 
side the body; this is a survival of an- 
cient times, when an officer’s charger 
was universally sacrificed at the grave- 
side and buried with ite master. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony a salute is 
fired over the grave to intimate to the 
enemy that they are once more ready to 
act on the defensive. 

Widows’ caps: Widows’ caps are ac- 
counted for in this way: The Egyptians 
and Greeks shaved off their beards and 
cut off their hair in times of mourning. 
The Romans did not cultivate beards, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mourning was common to buth sexes, 
To supply the want of a natural head- 
covering the men wore wigs and the 
women caps. This practice fell into dis- 
use after the Romans abandoned Britain; 
nevertheless, widows studiously conceal- 
ed their hair during the whole period of 
mourning. 








Two WILbDCATS,.— Recently a settler, 
who lives in tte wi'ds of Northern 
Michigan, brought to Menominee, and 
| offered for sale, two wildcats, which he 
caught in a steel trap. One of them 
was probably the largest ever caught in 
that or any other section of country. 
It measured fully five feet in length and 
weighed about 70 pounds. The other 
was about the average size. They were 
bought by one of the local butchers, 
who will ship the skins to the outside 
fur market. 








_ brains of Gold. 


He enjoys much who is grateful for a 
little. 


| Charles Il. of England, mourned in 


but cutting off the hair as a sign of |. 





The man who believes wrony will not | 


do right. 


in the dark. 


be difficult. 
A civil tongue is a better weapon than 
a slungshot. 
Love is about the only thing that can 
cure laziness. 
There is no greater foolishness than 
fooling with sin. 
Doing good will pay better in the long 
run than digging sotl 
Trouble runs with swift feet toward 
those who go to meet it. 
Too many try to point to the cross 
| with a frown on the face, 
Enjoy present pleasures in such & way 
as not to injure future ones. 
When a man is wrung and won't ad- 
mit it, he always gets angry. 
The truth we hate the most 
truth that hits us the bardest. 
No one will ever shine in conversa- 
tion who thinks of saying fine things. 
It is a poor kind of religion that 
won't make a man happy outside of church. 
Some people never think about reli- 
gion until they come in sight of « graveyard. 
One says, ‘*There are people who are 
encyclopedias of everything that should be 
forgotten.” 
More 


PY 


is the 


hopetu than all wisdom or 
‘ } rit IWOA pity 


tw rt JT Saat 
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__ Femininities. 


One New England factory employs 
12,008 women. 


The smallest wrinkle may serve as a 
arave for the greatest love. 


A New York young man has con. 
tracted diphtheria through kissing his best 
girl. 

No ove knows like a woman how to 
say things which are at once gentile and deep. 


According to the last census the num- 


| 


ber of women above the age of 18 in Russia 


Man was made to mourn, but he has 
fixed things so that his wife has taken the 
job off his bands. 


Next year will be the last leap year 
of the century and the last leap year before 
1964. The year 1900 is not a leap year. 


No man cau possibly improve in any 
company for which he has not respect enough 
to be under some degree of restraint. 


Tom: “Didn't the encore unnerve 
Miss Twitter?” Jess: “Nota bit; she's used to 
have the neighbors pound on the “oor when 
she sings.” 


Jinks : ‘I despise a man who is mean 
with his wife. Do you give yours an allow 
ance, Or what she can wheedie out of yout” 
Filkens: “Both " 


**You say there is hardly a girl in 
town who wouldn't be glad If she could be tu 


Miss Bilby’s shoes?” “Certainly. Miss Bilby 
wears No. Two.” 





: _ 
Single eye-glasses are prohibited in 


the German Army. Even if « soldier has one 


good eye, yet needs glasses, he must perforce | 


cover both eyes with them. 


New woman, in crowded car, speaking 
indignantly to herself: “I didn’t mind giv- 
ing the young man my seat, but he might at 
least have had the decency te thank me for 
ig 


The Queen of Belgium, Marie Hen- 
riette, was bitten by her pet horse while feed 
ding the aniinal a few days ago. The physt 
clans say that the arm will be permanently 
lame, 


Julia: ““Do you consider Mr. Nippy | 


# inean inant?” Nellie: “Mean? Not only mean, 
but cowardly. Why, he never will take a seat 
in a street car for fear he will have to give it 
up to some woman.” 

One reason for the beauty of Japanese 
sewing, fancy work and embrotdery is that tt 
is all done by professionals. Women have lit 
tle use for needies, and spend their leisure 
time in gardening. 

He, earnestly : ‘‘And now that we are 
engaged, Ethel, will you pray for met" She 
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| FRasculinities. 





A woman's idea of a joke is something 
that will worry a man. 

A man finds himself seven years older 
the day after his marriage. : 

Hoax : “I wonder why it is a barber 
talks 80 much?" Joax: “Why, no barber could 
shave a fellow without a little chin.” 

The young Czar smokes a pipe, and 
no brand of cigars has been discovered that 


| ean tempt him to forsake his meerschaum. 


The Czar of Russia is said to owe the 


| great improvement in his health which has 


taken place in \ate yoars entirely to cycling. 


Spinster: ‘You don’t know what it 
is, Catherine, to ex pertence a disappointment 
in love.” Widow: “Don't l—you forget that I 
have been twice married.” 


“This may be a spap”’ said the young 
man when the dog caught his leg, after his 
call on Money bag's danghter; ‘but it fen't the 
soft one I was looking for.” 


The Duc de Morny, probably the fore- 
most amateur photographer of the day in 
France, t4 reported to have paid something 
like 990.000 for his camera equipment, 


**My task in life,’’ said the pastor com- 
placently, “consists in saving young men."' 
“Ah!” replied the maiden, with a soulful long- 
ing, “save a good one for me, won't yout” 


Theodore Thomas, the orchestra di- 
rector, will celebrate hia golden jubtiee in 
July. He was born in Hanover sixty years 
ago, and came to America a lad of 10 years. 


‘Jennie has married a man who plays 
poker. Isn't it dreadful," sald a Harlem wo- 
man to her husband. “It isn't half as bad aa 
marrying & tnman who thinks he can play 
poker, but can't,” was the reply. 


Mrs. Crimsonbeak : ‘*That Mrs. Bacon 
isa very contrary person, don't you think?" 
Mrs. Youst: “What makes you think so?" 
“Why, only yesterday she gave a ‘5 o'clock 
tea’ at 4 o'clock, and bad nothing but cocoa.” 


Maud, plain: “You can’t imagine, 
dear, what a terrible lot of proporais I have 
to refuse every month.” Eva, pretty and pen- 
niless: “Oh, yes, love; some men are so des- 
perately hard up they'll do almost anything."’ 


At the little village of Nomps-au- Val, 
near Amiens, a curious ceremony has been 
seen ata funeral. The deceased was a card- 
playing enthustast, piquet having been his 
favorite game. Ky the terms of his will, a 
pack of cards had to be placed in the coffin 
with his body. 


Women in Washington are agitating 


| the project of raising a fund with which to 
| secure a statue of Washington, which they 


| propose to present to France. 


“Oh, no, George; Ive been praying for you | 


for the last eight years. But now that I've 
got you I'll thank the Lord for you.” 


This would be 
a grateful return of the compliment paid to 
this country by France tn the prosentation of 


Bartholdl's statue. 


Over $20,000 in cash was found be- | 
hind pictures and under carpets and tn other | 


places in the residence of Mra. 
Laney, a wealthy woinan, whe died at Sylvan 
Lake, Dutchess county, New York. 


Misses Mollie Stanley and Ruth Craven 
are the heroines at Barlow, Florida. Recently 
they killed and brought to town an alligator 
measuring 10 feet 4 inches tn length It was 
killed in Lake Hancock, where the ladies were 
fishing. 


The married women teachers of II- 
linois are in a state of excitement over the 
introduction of « bill in the Legislature which 
prohibits their employment tn the public 
achools. There are about © such women tn 


| Chicago alone, 
The sweetest songs of faith are sung | 


To find fault is easy; to do better may | 


| ‘Here, 


A boy said: *‘When I see a lady run- 
ning after a street tramway car, shaking her 
parasol like mad, and crying out frantically, 
here! I always think that all this 
trouble and vexation of «ptirit might have 
been prevented If girls were only taught to 


| whistle on their fingers.” 


In Bosnia, the two women doctors ap- 
Austrian Gooverntinent a few 
Theodora Krejewska and Dr 


pointed by the 
years ago, Tr 


| Bolusinva Keck, seem to have overcome the 


prejudices of the Mohammedan population 
ayninsttiem They had over #" patients be 


| tween them jast year 


It is said that Mrs. Evans, wife of the 


| ex Lord Mayor of London, was, tn ber maiden 


days, a maid of all work 


} 


in a country inn. 
Wien Mr. Evans, then a wealthy London 
merchant, met her for the first time he was at 
tracted by her modest ways, and, falling in 


| love soon after, had her educated and married 


her 


Margherita of Italy is said ty be not 
only the most beautiful but the best educated 
of all European queens, She speaks boglish, 
French, German and Spanish, reads Latin and 
Greek, knowa the great pets thoroughly, 
reads Darwin, Kuskin aud much theological 
literature, isa botanist and geologist, and de 
votes much time to charitable projects 


A new game that is said to be very 
popular in Potsdam society circles this season 


is called the “onion social,” and ta played a 
follows: The young ladies stand ina row; one 
of them bites «a piece out of an onion and the 
fellows pay 10 cents to guess whe bit tt I 
correct guessers Kise the other gi s, wi 
successful kiss the y a 
Kau y n st . 


Dantel De | 


Edward Ss. Holden, director of the 
Lick Observatory, on Mount Harllton, tn 
Callfornia, ls a man of great system and pre 
cision. To hurry over any matter he conat- 
ders fatal to good work. It is said of him 
that he frequently letaa car which he should 
take pass him to assure himeaself that he ts in 
no hurry. 


The croupiers of Monte Carlo havea 
school of gambling in which they learn the 
insand outs of the games, the methods of de 
feating trickery, manual dexterity in clear. 
ing the boards and paying the stakes, readt 
ness in reckoning and In dealing and shuMing 
the cards, and so on. Most of them come 
from Alsace 


The German Emperor is determined 
to put down extravagance and luxurious 
habitein bis army; at least, that is supposed 
to be the motif of the recent Impertal ordt- 
nance, which strictly prohibite soldiers, sub 
alterns, and one year volunteers from wear 
ing uniforms, aworda, or helmets, which they 
have provided at their owa 6x pense 


Professor William Bb. 


anoke College, Salem, Va, 


Yonce, of Ro- 
dropped dead re 
cently while waliting for evening service to 
begin in church. He had been for forty yoars 
professor of ancient languages tn that Inet 
tution. Two other professors of Koanoke 
also died suddenly at night——Professor John 
©. Frey, in 1475, and President Kettle, in 1476 


A very curious custom in Seoul, 
Korea, ia the law which tnakes it obligatory 
for every nan to retire to bis home when the 
huge bronze bell of the city has proclaimed tt 
to be the hour of sunset and the hour for 
closing the gates. Noman is allowed in the 
streets after that tine under pain of Mogging, 
but the women are allowed to go about and 
visit their friends 


William Morris, the English poet, re- 
Jolces In the possession of # prodigious mem 
ory. Given # fair start on any sentence tn 
Dickens’ works, be can complete that sen 
tence with very little deviation from textural 
accuracy. Were every copy of “Pickwick 
Vapers'’ destroyed today, William Morria 
could, doubtless, write the book almost word 
for word as it now stands 

Nathan Sanders, King of the Fakirs, 
died tn New York recently He had over Bm» 
assistants, and was known all over the United 


“tates He was, at the time of his death, the 
head of a syndicate, the operations of which 
xtend all ove thie try, wit branches is 
ty “ F Its t 
wae t fakir wit t k 

- a“ oY 
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latest Fashion Phases. 


fsoene dewlcoe! for ty me evening wear 


a — sy tee fashioned ea to 
be «us i evening’ throughout the 
encom r ven for day wear at the een 
shore lanes One for inatance, 
“ 1 ten arming aflernoon gown for 
ris lhe #axtirt and sleever 
are tr ack and white, striped with milk, 
he «k tetog tn fall godet shape, with 
tle fant ! Howmbed without adorn 
neut nay be lined with ettber black 
or rows-colore ~ik aod bave @ narrow 
facing of bear ul 
Ite ie Leb dice are of the striped 
milk ay be of plain black if preferred, 


Phe upper part consista of sa equare yoko 


of crean ia coon white silk continued In a 
poririt eiiher «de of the bodice, front 
apd beck, tue polots euding under the 
ford tenet { f «6 contre of the bodice 
front and k, 4 an accordion plaiting of 
black chiffon, and the neck ia tuished by 
wa full piwited coe of the chiffon. The 
sleeves are xigols, slightly draped 
wil t ! ” 

Ifa ‘ cesired the chiffon may 
beer ‘ phi selade, sich aa rose color 
Or pale us heck chiffon labt over red 
en hetwe (hen pathered or sccordion 
’ ‘ epethear pioduces # Very hovel 
wile 

\ uw repent jmporlked gown was of 
wieet mtr pect pilk ine perfect banging 
wonle > ery lullanad uoradorned, 

{lee hoe waeol creams mttate, stylish 
ly emt lene with green toes and pall- 

‘ vin) ou el by «large wash ol 
trlack nu w al the left side, 
tyes t ! ‘ ! nieeves were finished 

bor, With ruffles, and 

be t ‘ and had Vandvke 

he jontend back. Kultlled 

eye a torned the shoulders and 
ecu eal ‘ 4vi-sante lolletle 

yo flowered silk bioehe bas the 

flu i ‘ laut (oe wallet, on either 

wicte « f° ected polota of the 

le 

Phe bee me ice hae aw bow plait 
aleal ' Vbiny lrotu shoulder to 
wai ‘ tr adorbed at the 
whore by « verted port of lace siuat 
las lhe potuts ct (he skirt. The silk is 
at “i wt one aud waist, between the 


pb ite, wre the Whois secompanied by @ 
mail vert of 6, to be worn a volante, 
Phe peek is finished by «a #ilk eollar band 
wer whichis tarnsed a collar ol lace, and 
atveriow rilbon tell surrounds the watst 
Phe boullante potfed sleeved are adorned 
il TC | iy ted pollute of imeo, and 
firvisdiedd a belbow by deep lace ruilles, 
opie bade wand white striped mohai 
KO! byw bad broneh fold of 
the ‘ ‘ Al the 
Of (be trout, stuai plackoetls of the mohair, 


odyed with will cord, are fastened by tiny 


lias bla w rie 


waisl, on eiluer side 


poart buttons to larger piackets of wihitte 
phyus, i yuve with beurre lace, 

tii shit we jacket has the back 
abet vit ' eats Oo; ened tna small 
Inverted \ + coped with gilt cord 
an murrounded by pearl bultone, over 


Whithwoord is laced across the opening. 


Lhis sleeveless jacketis Linished by «a large 


collet and peonted revera of tbe white 
priqguae yplique with beurre iace. The 
blouse le of tucks of fine white muslin, in 


wrotipe of three silerpating with rows of 
Valencionn: naertion It is @ witlmple 
Freseh blouse, with large bishop sleeves 


fitiished by lacecufls Theneck is tinished 
by « 4 ad oof blue satin mbbon, and 


is tied lua large bow 


aL it \ 

hit falevender and whitecre 
ROWE ‘ rom by three large bows 
cit ta hho placed disgonally across 

bee endt 
Pts tu nh Froneh blouse style, 
mt e peck and waist, and ter 
iithated y f slioct Dlovse bie 
Lellos « er r bbon, forinmiog bows 
om thie jours under the ribbon 
belt as i short enus over the top of 
the wait i hiag taidoof ribbon Is 


li@iitn a bow af tlheback, and the immense 


pulled sice tnished at the elbow by 
bands anc sot t satin ribbon, 

A epon Das the very full 
mkirt, bpoe of roany faring breadths, 
ech san covered bv a band of 
harrow i hort bon, and large bows 

Wider, i ' x placed just above 
il ! ' siront seauis, 

Dive? telouse ehasa round voke and 

cmees T)ULiy ‘ Avcetles of Dlae velvet, eur 
re ows of very narrow 
white a r ! toree rows of whi 
ale “ \ ~! der and form bre 

The belt is formed 

by & velive mir m1 With the nar 
eck a f hei by « 

Dhe mM putied 
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sleeves of crepoo have close filling lower 
marches of velvet, striped spirally with 
narrow ribbon and finished at the elbow 
by bows of wider ribbon. 


Odds and Enda. 
ON A VARIBTY OF SUBJECTS, 

Fruit in the Morning.—If people would 
ouly realize the immense importance and 
value of fruit as an article of diet in the 
early morning we should find its appear- 
avee far more general on the ordinary 
breaklast table, Of its healthfulness at 
this period of the day there can be uo 
question whatever, and more fruil and lens 
animal food would, undoubtedly, conduce 
to # much healthier condition of the body. 





In the morning there is an acid taste of the | 


secretions, and nothing is #0 well calculated 


lo correct this as cooling, #ub-ecid fruits, | 


such as peaches, apples and pears, The 
apple is one of the best fruits; oranges also 


acceptable to most people; but the juice | 
of brown sugar, ove pound of currants, 


alone sbould be taken and not the pulp, 
and the same may be said of lemons aud 
pomegrantes. Tomatoes act on the liver 
and bowels, and blackberries, figs, rasp- 
berries, currants and strawberries inay be 
classed among the best fruits and medi- 
The sugars in them is nutritious, 
the acid is cooling and purifying and the 
seeds are laxalive, 

Fruits are the patural corrective for dis- 
ordered digestions, but the way in which 
many persons eal them concerts them into 
acure6 ratber than « blossing. Instead ol 
being takon onan empty stomech, or in 
combination with simple grain prepara- 
tions such as bread, they are frequently 
or they are taken at 
the end of the meal, after the stomach is 
already tull, and perbaps the whole mass 
of food washed down with tea, coffee or 
other liquid. Fruits to do their best work 


c1nes 


vatlen with oily foods, 


Orange Meringue.—Into a sma!! pie dish 
put two slices of thin bread; cover them 
with about balf a tescuptu! of cold milk, 
and let them soak for one bour. Grate the 
rinds from three sweet oranges, 8 Uet ze 
the juice well out, and take care to remove 
all pips. Beat one ounce «f butter and the 
yelks of two eggs with three ounces of | 
crushed loaf sugar; add these to the otber 
ingredients, and thorough!y biend all 
together. Pour the orange mixture over 
the bread, and bak« for haif an hour in 4 
slow oven. Beat the white of the two 
eggs, With w little powdered white sugar, 
to a stiff froth. A little while before serv- 
ing, place this roughly in bits on the pud- 
ding. Place the latter again in the oven 
for a few minutes-—just long enough to 
bake a pale golden brown. 

Rich Dark Pium Cake.—One pound of 
butter, one and a balf pound of Vienna 
fiour, half a pound of raisins chopped 
fine, balf a pound of sultapas, one pound 


balf a pound of dried cherries cut small, 
balf a pound of mixed peel chopped, eight 
eggs, and a giass of sherry and one of 





| 


| 





brandy. Beat the butter toa cream, then | 


add the sugar, then the yelks of the eggs, 


| the sherry and brandy, then the fruit, then 


| form the mixture into small cakes, 


should be eaten eitheron an empty stomach | 


orsimply with bread—never with vege 


tables. In the morning, belore the fast of 


the night has been broken, they are not | 


only exceedingly refreshing, but they 
serve as & Datural etimulus to the digestive 
Aud to produce their fullest, fin- 
ealeffect, they sbould be ripe, sound and 
of good quality. In our climate fresh fruit 
should constitute vot the finishing but the 
particularly the 
for al loust six months in the 


Orpanne 


beginning of the meal, 
Drenktiaast, 


| yoar. The good coffects that would follow 
| the abundant use of fruits are often more 
» | than counter-balanced by the pernicious 


habitofsaturating them withsugar, Very 
teow truits, if thoroughly ripe and at their 
best, require any sugar, particularly if 
eaten in the raw state, but it unfortunately 
in w fact that what is intended and prepared 
for us as « great good in the matter of diet 
should be transformed into exactly the 
reverse, 

Fiour,—'The baking qualives of a flour 
ean be found by means of the character of 
its gluten, Fresh gluten has the property 
of making «a considerable mass of water 
sticky in # short time; if the flour is bad 
and «polled or ground too fine, it loses this 
property. 

and hence of a four—can ve made by 
putting it under e stream of water, 
wrains quickly stick 
giuten is tonacious or 


together and tbe 
@lastic, this is a 


the flour, which should have a pinch of 
selt and a teaspoonful of mixed spice 
rubbed in; then whip tbe whites to a stiff 
froth, and put in a well-greased tin and 
bake two hours, 


Breakfast Sausage.—The ingredients are | 


two pounds of lean pork, one teaspoonful 
of powdered sage- leaves and salt respec- 
tively, one saltepoontul of biack pepper. 
Chop the meat very fine, add to it the salt, 
pepper, aud sage. Mix thoroughly, and 
Puta 
tablespoontul of dripping into a frying- 


the pan with the sausage cakes, Fry until 
well Lrowned on one side, then turn them 
over. Serve as they are. 

Trout a la Genevoise.—Boil the trout; 
dish them upon a very hot dish, and pour 
the following sauce around, Mix with 


| half a pint of good brown stock a wine- 


| glassful of 


Burgundy, « spoonful of 
ancbovy butter, and a tablespoonful of 
minced parsley. Season with pepper and 
salt, and reheat 





TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD -—-Th® transfu- 








| pan, and, when hot, cover the bottom of | 


sion of blood is a medical experiment | 


which should be tried only under the beet 


advice, and even then it sometimes pro- | 


duces distressing results. A man pamed 
Simpson was nearly dead from consump- 
tion, when a Dr. Hopkins, who was attend 
ing him, decided to try the eflect of a tranx- 
fusion of blood. As none of Simpscn’s 


| friends or neighbors were willing to shed 


their blood for Simpson’s sake, Dr. Hop- 


kins had no alternative but to use Simp- 
| son's goat for the purpose, and according- 
ily, opening his patient’s arm, he injected 
‘about two quarts of the goat’s blood into 


A test of the quality of a gluten | 


Ifthe | 


prool of the good qualityofthe flour, An | 


apparatus is how mado by which it is pos- 
sible in this way to measure directly the 
tenacity of giuten, 

To test flour for sdulteration, various 
color reactions serve, one of which is car- 
ried out as follows: Make a mixture of 70 
per cepl. aloohol with © per cent. of unuria- 
Suake up togetber in a test tube 
by weight, of the flour to be 
tested, with atout one-tenth gill of the 
mixture, sud Observe thealteration of color 
which takes place in the flour that settles 
Lo the bottom, and inthe ctear fluid above, 
either immediately or after the lapse of 
some line, Warming the fluid expedites 
this change of color, Clean wheai or rye 
flour remains quite coloriess and the flaid 
likewise Is not colored, except that in the 


tic acid 


“) grails, 


the sufferer’s system. Simpson began im- 
mediately to revive, but his revival was 
marked by the most disagreeable symp 
toma, 

No sooner had bis strength returned 
than he jumped out of bed, and, twitching 
his bead about after the fashion of a goat. 
made a savage atlempt to butt the doctor. 


| Dr, Hopkins, after Simpson's head bad 


case of the coarser varieties it takes on a) 


yellowish tint; vetch or bean flour gives a 
purplish red; ihe presence of the seeds of 
Various wecds gives a blood red, brown or 
blue tint. The adulteration of a dower 
With the seeds of weeds is not generally 
intentional, but arises from careless work 
ol the miller, in not cleaning -bis grain 
properly, It is otherwise with falsification 
by mixing other or poorer varities of flour 
Orucberal substances, A sure method cf 
flour from such adul- 
teralions Is that of treatment with water. 
Onule wheat flour bas a tenacious viscous 


ie Oy Clean wheat 


gi uten, other kinds forpish either none at 


ali or only aelimy mass, Thus, too, by 
the character of mixture with water one 
may le whether little or much of tbe in 
terior Hour has been mized with the wheat. 


been plunged against his stomach three or 
four times with the force of a battering- 


ram, took refuge in an adjoining room, | 


whereupon Simpson banged his head 
against the door with such violence that he 
would soon have smashed the panels, but 
that his atteation was diverted trom the 
doctor by his mother-in-law, who at tbis 
moment entered the reom. One well- 
directed blow from Simpson's head floored 
the unfortunate old lady, and then, as spe 
lay screaming for help, Simpson frolicked 
around her, making efforts to nibble the 
green flowers which formed the pattern of 
the carpet. At last be was securely tied 
down, but alarmed the whole veighbor- 
hood by his frightful *ba’as.’’ 

Distressed by Simpson’s condition and 
the reproaches of Mrs. Simpson, Dr. Hop- 
kina determined to undo the evil if pos- 
sible, and, by heavily bribing an Irishman 
who was Simpson's servant, procured treah 
blood from the faithful domestic, and in- 
jected Simpson a second time. Simpson is 
now quite well, but shocks his ‘old Repub 
lican friends by displaying av irresistibie 
tendency to vote the Dewccratic ticket, and 
speaking with a strong broguse 

He bas butted only once since the last 
‘transfusion.”” On going into church a 
few Sundays ago one of the remaining 
ocrpuscles of the goat’s blood got into bis 
brain, and be butted the sexton half way 
up the aisle, recovering himself, howevar 
in tine to apologize just as the indignant 


sexion was about to floor him with 


a 
bymn-book. 


ce 
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RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is safe, reliable and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
awiding tone to the one and inciting to renewed aad 
increased vigor the slumbering vitality of the physical 
+tructure, and through this healthful stimalation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the IAIN 1s driven 
away, and a natural condition restored. It is thus 





that the READY KELILEF Is so admirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which is sure to result from the use of many of 
| the so-called pain remedies of the day. 


It Is Highly Important Tnat Every 


Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF. 


Always in the house. Its use will prove beneficial 
on all occasions of patu or sickness. There | ALY - 
ing in the world that will stop pain or Ady. 

progress of disease as quick as the READY RE. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difficult 
Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS tna from one to 
twenty minutes. NUT ONE HOUR after read tf 
this advertisement need anyone SUFFER WIT 
PAIN 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuralgia, rheumatisin, lumbago, pains and weakness 
in the back, spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
ple any, swelling of the Fe ond pane of all kinds, 
the application of RAL EADY RELIEF 
will ; ord immediate ease, and its continued use for a 
few days effect a permanent cure. 

luternally—A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
of water will, in a few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, 
sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatalency, 
and all internal pains. 

‘There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Billous 
and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, so 
quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 


l’rice, 3 cents per bottle. Sold by all Druggtists. 


RRAdwar's 


Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of < ennreeee 
medical properties, essential lo purify 
invigorate the broken down anc aie cots ulek, 
pleasant. safe and permanent in its treatment cure 





For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious, 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla HKesolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 
PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Steppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's ltsease, Albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water ts thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, er there is a morbid, 
dark, Dilious appearance, and white bonedust deposit, 
aml whenthere isa pricking, burning sensation when 
passing water, and pain in the small of the back and 
along the lotus, Sold by all druggists, Price, One 
Dollar. 





adway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. For the cure of all dis 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, ladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa- 
tion, Costiveness, ’ 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
indigestion, 
Billousness. 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following nbn ted resulting from dle- 
eases of the digestive organs: Constipation, inward 
plies, tullness of biood in the head, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea heartburn, disgust of food, fullness 
of pages of the stomach, sour eructations, sinking or 
fluttering of the heart, choking or suffeeating sensa- 
tious when in a lying posture, Glanness of vision, dots 
or webs before ; i Sight, fever and dull pain io the 
hewl, deficiency of perspiration, yellowness of the 
skin and eyes, pain in the side, chest, Minbs, and sud- 
den flushes of heat, burning in the flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'’S PILLS will free the 
system, of all the above-named disorders. 


Prive 25c per Box. Sold by druggists. 
Send w DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 
Street, New Yoru, for Book of Ad vice 
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SUCIABLLITY OF SQUIRRELS. 





agreeable quality in the agile, grace _ 

ful creatures, darting from bough to 
bough, says an English writer, was made _ 
wheao I was staying ata beautiful country 
house in Devonsbire. I used often to sit 
very quietly sketching under the fine old 
trees, and the squirrels would come to 
the end of an overhanging bougb, and 
watch my proceedings with apparent in 
terest. 

As I donot understand their dialect, | 
cannot say what might be their opinion of 
my performances, but they chatted very 
werrily, seeming glad to welcome an in- 
truder on their solitude, 

For many years our own home was in 
tbe widdle of a pine-wood, and therea 
wnuch more intimate friendship was 
formed with the equirrels, Our gardever 
found a young oré caught in a net in the 
strawberry bed, and broughtil to me. It 
was kept for some time in a equirrel-cage, 
where it seemed tolerably contented; but 
we were not happy about our amall cap- 
tive. Accidentally, or purposely, the door 
was left open, and we were glad when it 
regained its liberty. 

A day or two afterwards, a young lady 
who was staying in the house told uw tbat 
our equirrel had run up to her in the 
gravol walk; and next morning Chariie 
made bis appearance at the dining-room 
window. tlis visits were repeated tor 
several days. No attempt was made to 
capture him, He ran about the room as if 
in search of something; and at last jum ped 
on a capary’s cage which hung in the win- 
dow, 

“| believe he is looking for bis own old 
home,” I saic. And immediately upon 
fetching it from the loft where it had been 
put away, Charlie ran in, and gave him 
self a swing on the roller, and ate the 
puts we placed in the tray. 

It is to be supposed that Charlie tuld his 
friends that we were lovers of animals, 
and might be trusted; for squirrels tre 
quently visited us, in the house and in 
the grounds, Those were the happy days 

for quiet country ladies—of croquet 
playing; and we had a leveiled ground in 
® part of tbe fir-wood, near the garden, 
wheres we often spent the summer after- 
noons, ‘There the squirreis were quite at 
home, and would run up our mallets, and 
sit upon our shoulders, or even on the 
crowns of our hats, 

Some of our visitors they made ac- 
quaintance with immediately, others they 
always avoided, A little toy-terrier, with 
a bell attached to ils collar, which the 
cupning littke creature used to try to 
silence, that it might steal upon our fa- 
vorites unheard, was their peculiar aver- 
sion; but our own pet Skye, St. Barbe, 
would let them clinib over bis back, and 
frolic about him without stirring an inch. 

Mrs, Brightwen in ber sdmirablie vol- 
ume, ‘*Wild Nature tamed by Kindness,”’ 
is quite rigbt in affirming that quietness is 
the great conciliator of animals, An 
abrupt gesture will at once startle and 
drive them away; but it you sit still they 
will gain confidence, and come nearer 
wud nearer, till they learn to feed out of 
your hand, to nestie in the folds of your 
dress, and 6ven to search in your pockets 
for nuts and crusts of bread which they 
know you often carry about with you. 

Que of my sisters, who was particularly 
ponte in voice and manner, and very fond 
of animals, exercised a peculiar charm 
over the squirrels, She often got up at 
hve o'clock to feed them, when they pat- 
tered across the verandah to ber window; 
snd she always kept a store of food for 
A china jar of nuts stood on the 
mantelpiece, and she more than once reé- 
inarked on its becoming mysteriously 
tiupty. At last it was discovered that the 
sq Uirrels came into the room, lifted off the 
lid, aud belped themselves without break- 
jug the fragile ornament. 

We kept a good wany fowls—bantams 
and half bantams—which bad a fancy for 
roosung in the fir trees, and one of the 
heas would persist in lay‘ng her eggs in a 
#Quirrel’s nest, This was carrying s80- 
Clability too far, and the squirrel got into 
4 rage and danced round it until the eggs 
were removed. 

It often amused us to see the hens teach- 
Ing the litthe chickens to climb the trees, 
aod gathering them under their wings on 
quite a siender bough. We used to put 
sucks and twigs to aid the youngsters In 
their ascent. 

The window where the squirrel’s cage | 
stood was also a favorite resort cf our 
hens, who always brought their young 


\ Y FIRST acquaintance with this | 


them, 


oods there, and often came to be fed 
@y did not approve of the squirréis, 
alu wo 1 gather in a rcle round one of 





THE SATURDAY 


them, on the lawn, attracting us to the 


| wiudows by their furious and noisy cack- 


ling. 

Charlie would remain quiet till the circle 
had gradually drawn closer; then, with a 
sudden spring, would jump high over 
their heads, and in another moment be 


chattering at them from the boughs of a | 


maguificent ilex tree, in which he and his 
friends greatly delighted. 

That wide verandah supported by 
rough, unpainted pine trunks finally cost 
us the loss of our company of equirrels. 
The poles grew rotten, and had to be re- 
placed, It was a very noisy, tedious oper- 
tion, nearly overcowing our own patience, 
and quite tiring out that of our wild little 
pets. Perhaps the workmen teased or 
frightened them. They never afterwards 
renewed their visits, 

Quite a growth of nut bushes threatened 
to grow up on the lawn, where they buried 
their spoils. They always secreted a few 
when fed, and carried them away. I sup- 
pose they forgot where they were bid- 
dev, for in all parts of the grounds tiny 
trees sprang up, where, certainly, they 
had never been planted by human hands, 

The gamekeepers from a neighboring 
estate came purposely to see our squirrels, 
and went away satisfied with the truth of 
their master’s report of the tameness to 
which they hed been brought by the exer 
cise of sympathy, discretion and the total 
absence of restraint and coercion. 

We used to amuse ourselves picking up 
cones and sticks in the firwood, and the 
squirrels would come and chatter and 
laugh in the treetops, flinging down in 
sport, or to belp us, large fir-cones, which 
in spring and autumn we loved to see 
sparkle on our hearths, emitting a sweet, 
wholesome fragrance, 

Probably those sharp teeth did not im- 
prove tbe trees by robbing them of their 
young shoots; but, after ail, the pine 
woods were so pientiful, and the trees 
were often twisted and scathed, and not 
worth the trouble of being carted away, 
when felled by south-westerly gales, so 
we never grudged the squirrels their 
merry play. 

The son of St. Barbe, the dog who was 
so friendly with our squirrels, could not 
bear them, and used to try to climb trees 
iu pursuit of them. Kough was also 
averse to cats, but formed such a friend- 
ship with cne of ours and her progeny 
that, unless the kittens were sent too far 
away, he would fetch them back. 

Once our maids could not get the dog to 
move from the root of a fir-tree, half way 
between iieathside and Parkastone, until 
be bad coaxed down one of these kittens, 
which had been given away, and was ly- 
ing hidden among the branches, where it 
had taken refnge after trying to find its 
way to its birthplace, 

Rough persisted in bis solicitations un 
til they were crowned with complete suc 
cess. Then, after kissing each other, the 
aflectionate couple walked home side by 
side contentedly. The mother cat was 
often seen ‘kissing with patient love the 
stone that warks his burial-ground;” and 
mournfully prowling round the spot just 
above the crequet lawn, where our first 
favorite, the Heathside dog, was laid. 

Nature vindicates herself, and Provi- 
dence rebukes man’s feeble judgment. If 
you feed the wild birds well, they will not 
be such pilferers of your seeds and truits, 
and they will clear your shrubs and trees 
of their deadlier insect foes. The always 
harmonious sounds which baunt our bills 
and groves will give us sweeter melody 
than hired musicians. BL. 
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Ong Gini. Was Nor At ALL Excitep.— 
The other girls bad been talking about her 
and, when she came in, smiling and a lit 
tle self conscious, they clustered eegerly 
about her, 








“Did he leave you at thedoor?” inquired | 


the girl with the slim waist. 

“Shall you call bim ‘John’ or ‘Jack’?” 
asked the girl with the black eyes. 

“Oh, do tell me—did be kiss you before 


or after he proposed ?” fluttered the girl | 


with the straight nose, 

“Oh, girls, I os 

“Did he say he bad never proposed to a 
girl before ?”’ 

“Of course he did! Why, the warriage 
wouldn’t be legal if he didn’t say that 
when he proposed !”’ 

“Did he say that he loved you 44 man 
never loved woman before?’ 

“Did he set about asking vour father as 





| if he had never done it before?”’ 


“Oh, girla you-——” 
“| knew you were engaged by the way 
in which you took bis arm last evening.” 


“And 1 knew it by the fact that he did 
not go away to smoke W ith toe other men 
alter dluner 


EVENING POST. 


‘When did he first——”’ 

“Do tell us what be—”’ 

‘ Girls, girls, I~" 

| “Does Gertie make you leave the boudoir 
to ber now that you are engaged ?’’ 

“How did you manage to look surprised 

| when be——” 

“Oh, dear, you-——" 

| “Girls, she bas her ring already! Nhe is 

| hiding her left hand !” 

“Ob, ob, bow lovely !”’ 

“Ien’t it sweet? He must love you 
awfuily to give you a ring like that?” cried 
the girl with the black eyes. 

“He selected the stone and bad it set 
after a design of his own," said the newly- 
affianced, blushing. 

“He said I should not have one just like 
anybody eise’s,’’ 

‘How lovely of him! Did you ask the 
jeweller bow much it was worth?” asked 
the girl with the straight nose, 

“Susie pretended that hers was too large 
and took it back on purpose to find out 
how much Wilson had paid for it; and— 
would you believe it?—be hadn’t bought 
it at the place he told her!” 

“How mean!’’ oried the girl with the 
slim waist. 

“He know she would do that, and did it 
on purpose so that she wightn’t kuow 
what he paid for it.”’ 

“Of course! Men are #0 sly!’ 

“Well, a ring like that is positively 
economical; it is such a saving in gloves,’’ 
Said the girl with the black eyes. 

**Yoa, indeed; but what [ like best is the 
fact that nobody else ever bad one like it.”’ 

A4 8he spoke, the nowly-affanced walk- 
6c over to the girl with the goidea bair, 
who had all this time been looking idly 
out of the window. 

“Don’t you want to see iny ring, Annie?” 
she asked, with a note of triumph in her 
voice, 

“Thanks, dear,” was the smiling reply. 
“Tam glad you like it so much. By-the 
way, you must be very careful of it-—the 
setting is not very secure, I| lost the stone 
once or twice while [ waa wearing it last 
year.” 

Then, in the midat of asilence in which 
a pin might have been heard to drop, she 
turned again to the window. 


! 








Now AND THEN CURABLE. —Canos where 
persons, who are apparently sane other. 
wise, persist in believing that they are 
somebody or something else are by no 
méans uncommon, and such delusions 
are exceedingly difficult to cure, 

A case noticed iu the médical press not 
long ago showed how # gentleman, his 
mind unbinged by sudden trouble, fancied 
he was asteam roller, and with his attend 
ant used reguiariy to plod round the 
square where he resided in the idea tbat he 
was levelling the surtace of the ywround a4 
he passed over it. Madeavoring to root oul 
this wiania, bis doctor laid Gown soins large 
flints in his patient's back yarden «anil 
asked him to observe that he could net be 
a steam roller, bucause after hoe lad passes 
Over them the stones did not sink tuto the 
ground, 

“That’s because l'un not heavy enough,’ 
replied the madman, and 6 al Oouce pro 
| ceeded to fill his pockets with heavy 
weights and carry others ino his arts 

Sometimes the inania is cured by aco 
deat, An old lady who fancied that she 
was inade of china wore thickly mutiled 
shoes and lived in a padded coum fur leas 
of broakage. 

One worning coming dow statra ote foil 
and rolled down «# lengtiy Hight, and 
finding she had suffered no damages but a 
lew bruises, saw clearly thal bho idea Lia! 
she had formed of her own Composition 
must be a mistaken one. 

A similar case was that of an old pauper, 
| who had a notion that he was a cocfal 
| One day the inmates of the institution were 
indulged iu # visit to the seaside, and the 
harmless lunatic was taken with the rent. 


| Walking o-- the pier the old man some 
how stumbled over a rope and fell into tie 
| water, where he floundereéd for some tine, 
but was eventually rescued, effectually ric 
of (he idea that be was amphibious, 
7 


| CarroRgp From vik Baitisu.—Ar 
| ranged in a semi-circle around the flagatatl! 
at the Waterviiet Arsenal are 76 pisces of 
ordnance, captured at different times by the 
United States from the British duricg the 
Revolutionary War. Stracge as il iay 
seen, DO record of thelr captluro bas been 
kept by tie Government. 
Many of these trophies are of peculiar 
construction, and would compare very ul 








favorably with the field gure inade in tl 
arsenal 
Through exposure io the elements many) 


Buushops at the present ine 


of the guns havé becouse bright grees 
color Fight of thein are known ha 
DeeL aptured al Saraloyva 


15 


There is one 2i-pounder howltmor, with 
inarks on the chase: “Surranderod ty the 
convention of Saratoga, Qoelober 17, 1777 
A Schatch Fecit, 1748." 
bellished with two crowns and the mono 
Kram a). KO" 

There is a 12 pounder with marks on the 
Chase similar lo the gun described, On the 
breech are the words, “oni soit qui mal 
Y pense.” “Dieu et mon crow’ it bas 
dragon handles, and is ev. bilished with 
crown, rainpaut lion aud arms of Great 
Britain. 

The third cannon ia l2 pounder, made in 
170. Toereisa ls pounder with the ioserip- 
tion, “The Kight Honorabie Lord George 
Sack ville, Lt Cleneral, and (he rest of the 
principal officers of her Majesty's ord 
naneé Surreudered by the Convention of 
Saratoga, October 17, 1777." Ita date of 
Inanutacture ba 175. 

Another 12 pounder was made in 1760 
Ab & inch bowilizer bears the date of I7bs 
AnSitoch mortar is among the trophies 
it having been ruade in 1758 A Jt pounde: 
Coehorn mortar is another of (be collection, 


This wun ia @m- 
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BicyoLes in THe Anuy —The popular 
conception of a koldier bas been exempit- 
fed in Virgil’s*Aria and tho Man [ Sing,” 
buta soldior's arn’ seem to be of lows vali e 
than his péther late. “The whole rocret 
of war,’’ says Marshal Saxe, “ia in the 
legs.”” It in this vew which has led to 
such an increasing advocacy of the admit 
tance of the bicycle lnto the United States 
Army. ita value for the special corps aud 
for jutercommunication bas been practi 
cally established in Earope. It bas renin 
od for Canada io develop the reconnuciter- 
ing utility of (he wheel. Great Dritata 
ndopled the steel stood in ISkD> as an auxll 
lary of the theld service, and two yours 
lator Canada possessed the Victoria Rifles 
of Montreal and the Dufferin Rifles of 
Krantiord, both mounted on bieycles, A 
third company has now been formed at 
© \tario and equipped with a bycyole drill 
founded upcu the cavalry movement. The 
men are arrived with revolvers sand the 
wheels are used #4 # pro'ecuiion during 
firing. The United States bas two bleycle 
drill #ystoras, bat neither contains this 
reconnoiter ing feature which should be in- 
corporated a4 @ Valuable tonovation, 

— ——<= - SS --- ——_ 

Ov ERWORK,— For a large number of peo 
ple overwork is tho bane of existence. It 
not only oxbausts their vitality, prema 
turely cutting short thelr lives, lu. it meri 
ounsiy interferes with their success, rone- 
ore their services less valuable, and apotls 
the happiness of their liver, It does pot 
even end here 't aflects others wieo, in 
proportion to their nearness for iho family 
and friends ot an overwo° ked toan alwaya 


suffor, Jaded and word, be oan ot told 
his «lulies to thorn ror fford ther hier 
comfort and happier ow tite be owe 

therm and whee they beave right o 
OX poevet, tle M, otf triathy toret Seale ae oe OB 
White he liver, an i | Cae Ly werent « 


te Dive cut tat bal! bee clave 


BOVE VLS VUELLOVEOPD 
$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


the yu 
mo tC mecriteriou ' tion 
' ' 


It’s the Simple 

Privial loventions 

Phat Yield Fortunes 
ely i Ih ! " Thine 


ml Rye, ** me thiat) Often 
rafety | ‘hy bin hee 


mm 
~~ 


ott ote 
theual ta ( yao eet 
ate ity ? shigeu 
" ‘ it it 
try? 

Cy Write for further information and 
mention t) pour 


THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 
Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Me-r., 
618 F Street Nort! 


ie Tlic terpou 
may tr iy 
t held 

nil ‘? 4 hi 


the United stat 
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Humorous. 


ee 


HEK VOICE 
eect asthe murmer of the trembling string, 
Which wighe aee'o beneath the bow's caress, 
eat breath of timid Spring, 


S@ret ae the rer 
{ breezes wake to joyful 


When trrocme ar 
near 


caret as the ocean + endiesss harmony, 
Where reatioss bremkere fret the idle sand: 


(or eonmg of tarde which worship new born 


day 
heomng* whith) we 
stand 


ove, Vet cannot under 


Ob man’ Ob. pitevoe valgar clot of clay, 
Her voice 1 must confess—my pen be 
«teady 

vanded eweetest when I heard ber ey 

frear, the dinners ready.’ 

—U. N. Nowa. 


Has & 
In angel accent 


A stitch in time ie worth nine in the 


aide 

If money talks, it's no wonder there 
fe hoeh money 

Jimmy | “Timmy (rogan is talkin’ of 
gitein’ him = tye kie Mickey “Him? He 
ain't got de price fer de wind wet goes tn de 


tires 
She “I always think there in some- 
thing a satiefying atxrat Herr Thumpen's 


playing” He “Yeo § had quite enough a 


quarter of an berer eae 


Editor: “What makes you speak of | 
the crowd at the variety show as a ‘polished 
audience? sertttvle “I got a poek at the 
bald heads tn the frowt row.” 

Mra. ~mith: “I declare! This leg of 


mutton has shrook aeay simont to nothing.” 
Wilite *mtth Verhape, mamma, 11 came off 
the same sheep ae my fannel did.” 

“What time does the la«t train leave?"’ 
asked the traveler And the gatekeeper at 
the Boston dept gave bim« haughty look 
and replied “When the road quite bustuens.” 

Hditor: You're sare you haven't sub- 
inttted this poem om «pring any where else? 


Port Yeu, «ir 
Editor Then bow te it you have a black 


eye and walkomer st< hee” 

Aweatruck visitor: “It mest be very 
AiMealt to proiace such an esquinite work of 
art lrenier “Sonsenee Almost anybody 
can painta pletere tut Anding « victim to 
bay tt after it te painted is where the art 
comes tn’ 

“Dear me,"’ said Mrs. Hunnimune, 


“] mwet eco our grocer right away.” “Whae | 


fort” asked her hestand. “I have some in- 
structions te give him ft wantte tell him to 
make our coffee a« little stronger and our but- 
ter a littie weaker ~ 

Young Stoutly Where's my father? 
Oh, he's off to the cattle show! l never see 


much of him His matin bobby in iife ta fat 


plas 

Mise Pretty pict | wonder he doesn't take 
more Interest in joe 

Harber Would you like a bottle of 


our hatr reetorer’ 
Customer So, thank yeu 
matin bald bended 
Harber Then cor batt destroyer ts just the 


thing you want, tr 


I prefer Ww re 


Tramp. (an't you give ® poor man a 
few cents’ 
Mre Hardep Jost ett down ant wait until 


my hustand comes home. 1 need some small 
change myself, acd we will both tackle bim 
and divide ap what #e get 

Smaliwort: (id man Gripe, the chat- 
tel mortgage man, got @ needle in his hand 
thie morning and the doctore had to cut it 
crut 

Ford Nothing strange tn that. They would 
have had te do the same thing had it been a 
mie kel 


Ile: May I 
lipes 


“bee str te 


may I kiss those ruby 


‘@ think of sucha thing for 

i could hardly help ask 

ing | beg your loom't you think, Mr 

Hoppy, that one moment teup by this time. 
ter 


“Hold up yer bande!" sternly com- 
manded the fxtoped “Dil throw up one of 
them, sald the evar woking man, sulting the 
action to the word “If you want the other 
one up youll hawe to ratee 1t yourself | 
can't Say de you keow of anything that's 
good for rheamatiem’t” 


Little Hen lives in a new house, one 
of the moet modern of modern houses, where 
light, water, heataend other things are all to 
be had by turning « knob or touching a bell 
He lives tn a state of perpetual marvel over 
these things aod the other night, when suf- 
fering from = headache, the littie fellow said 
t) hie mother whe eat beside him: “Please 
turn om the dark, mother, my eyes hurt me." 


A colonel in the French army, who 
had a great eye for neatnees, but not much of 
an ear for mustc, tok occasion one day to 
compliment bis tand master on the appear 
anoe of his men 


one moment’ Weil 1 


“Thetr antforme are neat,” eaid the colonel, 


“and their inetrument« are nicely polished 
and kept tn orter, but there is one improve 
ment that I wuet ineiet upon 
“What ts it, Cchomet? 
You must tre your men, when they per 
fort Singers all at exactly the 
7m ° 


“gm uiar tatervailse on the 


THE SATURDAY 


A Leoat Lient.-Some interesting stories 
are told of the late Barow Parke, sfier- 
wards Lord Wensleydale. His love of the 
lew is illustrated by the anecdote of his 
apologizing to a hostess for bis late arrival 
at a party on the ground that he could not | 
tear bimeeif away from “a vesutiful dc- | 
murrer.”” His passion for fresh sir was 
such that, on buying s bandsomely-fur- 
nished house, his first order, it is said, was | 
that all the bed. posta should besawn down, | 
and the next that ai/l the bed-curtsirs | 
should be burnt. The best story however | 
of Baron Parke is perhaps that which tells 
how once, when summoned to advise the | 
Lorda, be was seized with a fainting-fit in 
the middie of his argument. Various re- | 
medies were applied without avail. At 
last a happy thought occurred to one of hs 
brethren, who weil knew his peculiar 
temperament. He hastened into the Ii- 
brary, seized a large musty volume of eid 
statutes. rushed beck, and heid it to the 
nostrils of the patient. The effect was 
marvellous. He at once opened his eyer, 
gave them a slight rub, and in a tew sec 
onds was as well as ever. 


PuysicaL Comrort.—The highest con- 
ception of physical comfort will include 
whatever is necessary to ensure a perfect 
physical development. Ail sanitary mee 
sures, all personal habits of purity, mod- 
esty, and cleanliness, alternate activity and 
rest, each as perfect of ite kind as can be 
secured, and in due proportion, will all be 
necessary elements in the comfort of one 
who has appreciated their results; and 
every man should certainly provide them 
for himeelf and for his tamily #0 far as it 
in in his power to do so. 
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That Plate— 


means 


Columbia 


THE BEST 
BICYCLE 


On the steering 
head of every Col- . L 
umbia bicycle of this year s make 
that name-plate appears It is 
unique, handsome, and indicates 
much—satisfaction and highest en- 
Pen to the rider. 

No other bicycle has ever equal- 
led a Columbia. No other bicycle 
ever shall equal a Columbia. The 
greatest bicycle factory im the 
world says so. 


New Price $ 100 


HARTFORDS, next best, $80 $60, 
$50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Coun. 

Die TON, eMac 

SI WYORK, #48 FuaNc isco, 

PROVIDENCE, BUPFALY 






















nee 


An Art Catalogue of these famous 
wels at any Columbia Agency, or will 
be miatled for two g-cent stamps 


HAKT CYCLE CO., 
Agents for the Columbtaand Hartford Bicycles 
S18 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


EVENING POST. 


For 

Throat 

And Lung 
Troubles, Take 


AYERS 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


When in Doubt, ask for Ayer's Pills. 





U U., 





' 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philadelphia, 
IN HAIR. \ 
Inventors of the CELEBRATED GUSSAMER 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentiemen. 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
TOUPEEBS AND SCALPB, FOR Wie6s, INCHES. 
HRB The round 


TOUFEE 
i223 
Premier Artistes - 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
INCHES. 

No.1. Theround of the 

Dew) 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
sents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies' Wigs, Half Wigs, 


| Prisettes, Braids, Curis, etc., beautifully manufac- 


ared, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 
\@tters from any part of the world will receive at- 


‘an tion. 
Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 


Hair. 

This preparation has been manafactared and sold ta 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
euch that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily 1 x 

Also DOLLARD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanitum when the 
Hate te naturally dry aca needs an ot. 


in England, 
MES. EDMONDSON GORTER 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov., ™, "88. Norwich, Norfolk, Engiand. 


NAVY PAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dellard's Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
Uninning, was early restored, and has been kept by it 
in ite wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
vash | have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To Ms. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila. 

I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 do net 
know of any which equais it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and bealthful cleanser of the hair. 

Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 

sppiied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 


12233 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GSNTLEMEN’S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING. 
1-ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING. 
mom Ges Practical Male and Female Artiste Em- 
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On and after March 30th, 1895. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 


Panter and Car, dally 9.0m |.i% 
Ruffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, & Spm | a™ 
Cars, ' 9.45pm |>p 
week 8, 8.35, 10.00 am, 4.00 
toy m. ‘ 
yy, except Saturday, 11.20 p m. oe) 
FOR NEW YORK. 


m, 26, nee aed ty Ano, aR Oy 
”, 4. Pp 


a y 
11,08 a m, 1. 6.22, 7. m. Sunday— Express 
oH 9.6 am, 11.%pm. Accom., 7.30, 11.42 a m. 
pm. 
-- 8. 10.00 a 12. 

11.30 pm. rt ~ ae ao a, a - Laem ts 
72pm. —Ex 4.0, 9.06 am, lI. 

pm. Accom., 7 am. 5. m 


For rg— Exp 8.25, 10.00 a 
m, 4.0, SS 2m. Accom., 4.2 am, 7.0 p m. 


-0, am. 
ille— Fx 8.35, 10.00 3 m, 4.00, 4.62, 
1L.@pm. Accom., 4. 7.02 am, 1.00pm. Sun- 
Accom., 


4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.30 p m, 


or Shamok 
For in and William Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 4.0 rrr m. Su y—Express. 9.6 a m, 
11.3) p m. Additional for Shamokin - Express, week - 
*s 60 pm. A + 42 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.0 am. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
W eek-days— Express, 9.00 a m, 2.00, (Saturdays only 
3 0 p m,) 4.00, 5.1, pm. Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 
5.4 pm. Sundays—Express, 9.00, 10.009a m  ac- 
commodation, 4.00am, 430pm. Returning, leave 
Atlantic City (de ot) week-days, express, 7.25, 9.00 
am, 4.00,5.30p m. Accommodation, 8.15 am, 4.22 
pm. Sundays, express, 4.00, 5.15, 8.00 pm. Ac- 
commodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 p m. 
Parior Cars on all express trains. 
FOR CAPE MAY ANI) SEA ISLE CIT 


Y (vi 
South Jersey Paiiread’, Express, 8.30am, 4.15 pm. 
Sundays, 9.15 aim, from Chestnut street, and 9.00 a m 
from South street. 
Brigantine, week-days. 8.00 a m, 5.00 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, §.30am, 4.15 p m. 

Detailed time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, » 8. 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 


* So ranaer : 

a er Com y will call for and k 

ya) lab 
; . ). G@. HANCOCK. 
General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent. 








INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 


PIANO $ OR § ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
om the Swanee River,’’ either *‘in the head,’’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOST ANY PREVIONS EROWLERGZ OF 
WESC. ISBEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist- 
ance of this 6919£. 

it must be understood that the Guide wili 
not make an accomplished musician without 
stady. It will do nothing of the kind. What 
it can do, do well and WITHOET FAIL is to enable 
anyone understanding the nature of a tune or air 
in music to play such tunes or aira, without ever 
having opened a music book . 

By giving the student the power to play 
BSLHUATELY twelve tunes of different character 
—this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—the ear grows accustomed to the sounds, 
and the fingers used to the position and touch of 
the keys. So, after a very little practice with 
the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost 
with the skill and rapidity of the trained player, 
any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CLETS. Postage 
stamps, 2's, taken. For Ten Cents extra a 
music book containing the words and music for 
109 popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, 
Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Ps 











Even the little pig in the picture is a more agreeable 


companion than a man with a dirty collar or a woman who 


presides OVCrF a 


tawdry house. 


| 
| 
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But nobody wants the reputa- 











